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AP-CompuServe 
test  results 

are  revealed  ^  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  garbage  can  liner 


(See  page  7) 

Japanese-style 
quality  system 
tried  by  daily 
(See  page  14) 

Market  rally 
boosts  stocks 
of  newspapers 
(See  page  17) 

Lawyers  repeal 
longtime  ban  on 
cou”* - iras 
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America  the  President  reigns  for  four  years,  and 
Journalism  governs  for  ever  and  ever.” 

—  (hear  Wilde 

1891 
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Hungry  for  sales? 
New  England 
delivers  a  bigger 

bite  in  1982! 

New  England  1982  retail  sales  are  estimated  at  $61,203,678,000*,  with 
per-household  sales  above  those  of  most  other  U.S.  regions.  But  it’s  in 
food  sales  that  our  markets  truly  shine.  In  1982,  we’ll  spend 
$14,553,663,000*  for  food— $3,257  for  each  of  our  nearly  4.5  million 
families,  topping  household  spending  in  all  but  the  Gulf  State  region. 


RETAIL  SALES* 

FOOD  SALES* 

PERSONAL  INCOME* 

Connecticut 

$15,844,494,000 

$3,758,491 ,000 

$33,095,904,000 

Maine 

5,503,136,000 

1,369,589,000 

8,468,571,000 

Massachusetts 

28,001,223,000 

6,541,593,000 

52,681,783,000 

New  Hampshire 

5,701,491,000 

1,430,976,000 

8,024,153,000 

Rhode  Island 

3,857,729,000 

901,986,000 

8,138,339,000 

Vermont 

2,295,605,000 

$61,203,678,000 

550,998,000 

$14,553,633,000 

3,776,382,000 

$114,185,132,000 

With  newspapers. 

Newspaper  home  coverage  in  New  England  is  close  to  saturation  in  many 
•1982  E&p  Market  Gu,de  marKots.  To  roach  more  people  with  more  money  to  spend,  promote  your 

products  in  that  best-selling  medium,  the  New  England  daily  newspaper. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Gazette  (Haverhill)  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Nonwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Tornngton  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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He's  one  of  a  new  generation  who’s  being  educated  and  entertained  in  front  of  a  video  screen. 
At  Harte-Hanks,  we’re  keeping  a  close  eye  on  his  growing  involvement  with  the  new 
communications  technology,  that  involvement  helps  us  determine  the  direction  we  take  as 
Community  Information  Centers  and  it  is  the  reason  we’re  applying  new  electronic  technology  to 
enhance  our  mainstream  printed  newspapers.  And  so  to  us  he’s  a  wonder  to  behold. 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 

AUGUST 

29-31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  61st  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  Gideon  Putnam.  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — New  York  Press  Association.  Gideon  Putnam.  Saratoga 
Springs.  N.Y. 

9-11 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Decatur  Holiday  Inn.  Decatur 
III. 

16- 18 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Marriott  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Ramada  Inn, 

Champaign,  III. 

19-23 — Lasers  in  Graphics.  Hyatt  Regency.  Miami.  Fla. 

22 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Century  Plaza  Hotel.  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 24 — National  News  Council.  1  Lincoln  P\^z^.  N.Y. 

23-25— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel.  Los  Angeles. 

23-25 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  Conference.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  (Station  Square),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — National  Wire  Watch.  Baltimore  Hilton.  Baltimore.  Md. 
27-Oct.  1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly  meeting, 
Marriott  Hotel.  Chicago.  III. 

29- Oct.  3 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference,  Brown 

Palace  Hotel.  Denver.  Colo. 

30- 0ct.  2 — UPl  EDICON,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives.  Quality  Inn.  Columbus 
Ohio. 

3-6 — Graph  Expo  '82  East.  Philadelphia  Civic  Center,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Fall  Con¬ 
ference.  Canandaigua  Sheraton.  Canandaigua.  N  Y. 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show.  Sheraton,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

7-10— Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hyatt 
Regency.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel.  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 13 — INPA  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rochester, 

NY 

10-14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 
tel.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-15 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference.  Seel- 
bach  Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky. 

13-15 — International  Newspaper  Conversions  Group  annual  con¬ 
ference.  MGM  Grand  Hotel.  Reno.  Nev. 

15-19 — International  Videocommunications  Conference.  New  Pa¬ 
lais  de  Congres.  Cannes.  France. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Holiday  Motor 
Lodge,  Clear  Lake.  la. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

21-24 — 43rd  annual  New  England  Newspaper  Production  Con¬ 
ference.  Mount  Washington.  Bretton  Woods.  N.H. 

23- 29— National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 

Course,  Oct  23,  Philadelphia,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Oct.  24,  Cleveland,  Marriott  Airport.  Oct.  25.  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
Radisson  Muehlebach.  Oct.  27,  Salt  Lake  City,  Hilton.  Oct. 
29,  Seattle,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Bellvue,  Wash. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel.  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


SURE,rT’S  A  SIMPLE,  NICE, GRAMMATICAL 
DECLARATIVE  SENTENCE  -  WT,  DAMMIT,  ITS 
GOTTA  SAY  WHO.VIHERE  AND_.  WHEN'  / 


"WANT  TO  CALL  A  QUICAIC  NEWS  CONFERENCE  ?  ALL 
THE  HARP-NOSEP  REPORTERS  ARE  OUT  OF  TOWN  - ! " 
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UPl's  Beirut  staff  kept  filing  after 
their  bureau  was  destroyed 


“A  shell  has  jusi  landed... 
It’s  smoking,  gotta  go!” 


Shells  had  been  landing  sporadically 
around  DPI’s  Beirut  bureau  Aug.  4, 
when  suddenly  the  building  was  hit. 
One  shell  crashed  through  the  ceiling, 
sprayed  the  office  with  phosphorous 
and  ignited. 

"The  building  has  just  been  hit.. .going 
to  the  basement,”  stuttered  the  telex  in 
London. 

DPI  correspondents  John  Moody,  Julie 
Flint,  Riad  Kaj  and  David  Zenian, 
photographer  Claude  Salhani  and 
Bureau  Manager  Vincent  Scholdolski 
made  it  out  the  door  by  a  split  second. 
Salhani  suffered  an  injured  ankle.  The 


same  day,  Flint  was  trapped  in  her 
smoke-filled  hotel  and  telexed:  "It’s 
getting  impossible  to  breathe.. .a  shell 
has  just  landed. ..it’s  smoking,  gotta  go!’ 

Despite  the  constant  bombardment, 
despite  lines  and  telephones  going 
dead,  despite  the  danger  and 
frustration,  the  DPI  staff  kept  stories 
and  pictures  flowing  from  temporary 
headquarters.  Around  the  world, 
working  from  224  news  and  picture 
bureaus,  DPI  excels  in  on-the-spot 
reporting,  giving  DPI  subscribers  the 
jump  on  the  news — and  an  edge  over 
the  competition. 


United  Press  Interncftional 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  ProsMonl  and  Edttor  Jamas  Wright  Brown 

Fardinand  C.  Taubnar,  Publlshar  Publiahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 

International  cooperation 

A  small  handful  of  journalists  in  this  country  have  been 
loyal  supporters  of  international  groups  such  as  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  International  Press  Institute.  They  believe 
that  such  collaboration  among  free  journalists  of  the  world 
will  not  only  foster  the  protection  and  development  of  a  free 
press  elsewhere  but  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  free  press 
wherever  it  exists. 

This  belief  has  been  vindicated  by  two  episodes  in  recent 
months.  At  the  IPI  meeting  in  Madrid  in  early  May,  that 
organization  was  given  credit  by  both  members  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  Spanish  press  for  having  played  a  large 
role  in  helping  to  restore  a  free  press  to  that  country. 

More  recently  three  British  journalists  were  released  from 
Argentine  prisons  and  returned  home  having  been  arrested 
during  the  Falklands  fighting.  Letters  and  cables  from  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  the  Observer,  London,  to  these 
international  groups  thanked  them  for  the  “international 
pressure”  that  was  applied  and  the  “international  campaign 
mounted  on  their  behalf  throughout  the  world”  which  was 
instrumental  in  securing  their  release.  The  cable  from  the 
Sunday  Times  to  the  WPFC  said:  “Without  your  efforts  and 
those  of  the  journalists,  public  figures  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  so  generously  agreed  to  participate  in  our  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  Argentinian  government,  our  journalists  would 
still  be  behind  bars.” 

Testimonials  like  this  are  rewarding  to  that  “handful”  of 
journalists,  referred  to  earlier,  and  make  worthwhile  all  the 
time,  effort  and  money  expended  in  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Picture  not  all  black 

The  letter  from  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher  last  week 
(E&P,  Aug.  14,  page  5)  saying  he  must  be  out  of  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  business  because  for  the  last  five  years  his  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  profits  have  shown  consistent  gains, 
points  up  the  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  about  news¬ 
paper  progress  from  the  hardships  of  the  few. 

E&P  has  repeatedly  said  the  demise  of  some  afternoon 
newspapers  in  major  cities  is  not  typical  of  the  business  as  a 
whole  and  that  many  newspapers  in  other  cities  are  doing 
fine. 

The  linage  figures  for  June  published  last  week  (E&P,  Aug. 
14,  pages  31  to  33)  reveal  that  about  one-third  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  reporting  showed  gains.  That  is  lines,  not  dollars,  which 
represents  real  growth. 

And,  just  to  show  that  the  growth  is  not  confined  to  smaller 
newspapers,  E&P  reported  July  31  (page  9)  that  10  newspa¬ 
per  groups  reported  higher  earnings — in  some  places,  record 
earnings — for  the  second  quarter  as  well  as  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

Don’t  sell  newspapers  short. 
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Letters 


OLD  SCARE 

In  the  article  “Lawyers  attack  news¬ 
paper  ethics”  (E&P,  Aug.  14),  a  former 
American  Bar  Association  president  rein¬ 
troduces  the  old  scare.  He  warns  us  that 
newspapers  and  reporters  “put  the  First 
Amendment  in  jeopardy.  The 
majority  ...  no  longer  blindly  believe 
what  they  read  in  newspapers.” 

Regardless  of  what  a  distinguished 
lawyer  says  about  “blind”  believability, 
the  facts  are  that  more  than  61,000,000 
American  shell  out  their  quarters,  day-in, 
day-out,  year  after  year  to  buy  1,750 
newspapers. 

What  product  would  any  consumer 
buy — be  it  Mrs.  Housewife  or  an  attor¬ 
ney — and  daily  repeat  the  purchases,  be  it 
toothpaste  or  soda  pop,  if  he  or  she  didn’t 
have  confidence  in  the  product? 

While  he  states — without  substantia¬ 
tion — the  public  may  demand  repeal  of 
the  First  Amendment,  that  same  public 
daily  supports  newspapers  and  the  legal 
profession  now  advertises  in  it. 

While  attacking  the  press’  “irresponsi¬ 
ble  people,”  the  ABA’s  ex-president  ap¬ 
plauds  his  legal  profession  for  ridding  it¬ 
self  of  unethical  members.  “Richard  Nix¬ 
on  is  no  longer  a  lawyer.  John  Mitchell  is 
no  longer  a  lawyer.”  He  chose  not  to 
mention  those  journalists  fired  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  who  haven’t  been  Presidents 
or  Attorneys  General,  starting  with  Janet 
Cooke. 

While  verbally  spanking  irresponsible 
journalists,  the  attorney  and  his  legal  col¬ 
leagues  choose  not  to  highlight  frequent 
and  glaring  irresponsibility  and  below- 
borderline  ethics  in  their  craft.  While 
serving  well,  they  still  are  100%  advo¬ 
cates  for  and  owe  their  allegiance  to  the 
client.  In  their  adversarial  procedure,  dis¬ 
tortion,  confusion  and  weasel-wording 
are  the  tools  employed  to  win  clients’ 
cases.  But  the  journalists’  clients  are  the 
61,000,000  who  buy  newspapers  every 
day. 

Reporters  cover  strikes,  transit,  acci¬ 
dents,  business  news,  politics,  consumer 
needs,  inflation,  energy,  etc.  Which  of 
these  are  reporters  favoring?  For  whom  is 
the  reporter  an  advocate? 

Despite  scare  tactics,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  has  survived  for  200  years.  It  pro¬ 
tects  all  citizens,  lawyers  included. 

Dan  S.  Blumenthal 

New  York,  N.Y. 

DISAPPOINTED 

1  was  extremely  disappointed  by  a 
piece  in  the  August  7  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  article,  titled  “Uncertainties 
mount  over  efl'ects  of  low  level  radiation 
from  VDTs,”  discussed  a  recent  report 
that  said  of  six  pregnancies  at  Surrey 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  28,  1982 


Memorial  Hospital  in  Vancouver,  Cana¬ 
da,  only  one  was  normal. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  for  two  reasons:  I  work  at  a  video 
display  terminal  in  the  newsroom  at  the 
Times  Record  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  I 
am  four  months  pregnant. 

When  we  received  the  report  over  the 
wire,  we  immediately  contacted  the  un¬ 
ion  at  the  hospital  and  requested  a  copy  of 
the  report,  which  we  received  a  week 
later.  After  reading  the  report,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  only  one  abnormal  birth  had 
occurred.  The  remaining  four  births  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  miscarriages,  a  child  born  a 
month  prematurely  and  another  child 
born  with  bronchitis,  none  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deformity. 

I  was  disturbed  with  the  piece  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  ex¬ 
pected  an  update  on  news  that  by  this 
time  was  well  over  six  weeks  old. 
Secondly,  because  you  represent  the 
newspaper  trade,  I  expected  a  little  better 
reporting.  If  we  here  at  a  small  daily  in 
Maine  were  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port,  I’m  sure  you  could  have  also. 

Discussion  over  VDTs  will  continue  to 
cause  concern  and  debate.  I  do  hope  in 
the  future  I  can  count  on  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  provide  complete  information  on 
the  subject. 

Teresa  Hineline 

Brunswick,  Me. 


SCHOOL  SECRECY 

Richard  Gilpin,  the  Pennsylvania  prin¬ 
cipal  who  wondered  if  anyone  would 
show  up  if  he  held  a  press  conference, 
presents  perhaps  the  real  side  of  the 
school  coverage  problem.  Would  anyone 
come  to  a  principal’s  press  conference? 
“1  doubt  it,”  says  Gilpin.  Has  he  ever 
called  a  press  conference?  I  doubt  it. 

Gilpin  and  countless  other  school 
administrators  across  the  country  con¬ 
stantly  bemoan  the  fact  that  their  schools 
are  not  being  covered  by  the  media.  What 
they  really  mean  is  that  the  media  is  not 


buying  lock,  stock  and  barrel  the  adminis¬ 
trators’  side  of  the  educational  story.  Re¬ 
porters,  too,  often  wish  that  school 
coverage  was  greater  but  the  problems 
they  run  into  when  trying  to  increase  that 
coverage  often  stop  them  dead  in  their 
tracks. 

School  officials,  whether  they  want  to 
admit  it  or  not,  like  to  operate  in  secrecy. 
Just  attend  any  open  “public”  meeting.of 
a  school  board.  Decisions  have  all  been 
made  ahead  of  time  and  any  sort  of  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion  of  the  items  on  the  agenda 
is  sorely  lacking.  The  real  sad  thing  about 
school  coverage  is  that  many  small  dailies 
do  not  have  the  staff  to  devote  to  the 
extensive  coverage  public  schools  ought 
to  get.  Considering  how  much  money 
public  schools  cost  taxpayers,  citizens 
certainly  should  know  how  and  why  their 
money  is  being  spent. 

My  interest  is  the  scholastic  press  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  increasingly 
school  administrators  seek  to  censor  arti¬ 
cles  from  school  publications  material 
that  deals  with  the  inner  operations  of  the 
system.  Occasional  stories  on  drug  abuse 
and  sexual  attitudes  disturb  school  offi¬ 
cials,  but  what  terrifies  them  the  most  is 
that  the  public  might  just  get  a  real  look 
into  the  system.  1  have  had  personal  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  principal  in  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  who  told  the  editors  of  that  school’s 
newspaper  that  they  could  only  cover 
events  of  the  school  in  their  publication. 

The  problems  and  successes  of  public 
schools  deserve  more  coverage.  Series 
like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  “Shame 
in  the  Schools”  should  not  have  to  be 
written.  Newspapers  should  not  be  let¬ 
ting  school  systems  go  that  far  downhill  ■ 

So  Mr  Gilpin,  why  not  hold  a  press 
conference?  Invite  the  local  media  into 
your  school.  And  while  you’re  at  it,  why 
not  invite  some  members  of  your  school’s 
newspaper,  too.  I’m  sure  they  have  some 
questions  they’d  like  to  ask  you. 

George  Taylor 

Tamaqua,  Pa. 
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.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

/It  was  confinned  Ktday  that 
special  lighting,  plumbing, 
ventilating,  and  darknxtm  fa¬ 
cilities  are  generally  net  needed 
for  operation  of  Oeadlincr, 
and  only  minimal  space  is 
required. 

As  a  result,  the  user's  choice 
of  Cteadliner  System  location 

allows  optimum  utilization  of 

•vailabie  peimnel.  Pboe- 


final 

edition 
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Since  1982 
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.  Si.  nml,  Minn. 

Newspaper  publishers  arxHind 
!  the  world  rejoiced  uxiay  upon  I 
j  they  can  now  pn>- 

duce  plates  at  least  twree  as 
fast  and  for  as  little  as  half  the 
cost  of  conventional  silver-film 
platemaking  systems. 

It  was  revealed  that  plates 
made  by  Deadliner  are  tough 
j  etHHigh  to  pnxluce  mns  in  ex-  ^ 
!  cess  of  1 00.000  and  pfxn  ide  i- 
quality  repixxluction  of  dou¬ 
ble  trucks.  lOO-linc  halftones.  ' 
and  both  pfxx.'css  and  sptg  :  < 
colw.  I  ‘ 

Makers  of  conventional  plate-  |  j 


I  reached  for  comment. 

;  However,  sourecs  who  have 
j  .seen  Deadliner  in  operation 
I  report  that  its  baianeexJ  plate- 

i  making  method  allows  the  fi¬ 
nal  image  on  the  plate  to  more 
nearly  match  the  capabilities 
of  commonly-u.sed  newspa¬ 
per  prcvses.  (wpers.  and  inks. 
According  to  these  sourees.  the  | 
I  result  is  a  sharp  and  clean-  ■ 

I  looking  hni.shed  pnxJuct. 

One  very  highly-placed  souree  j 
told  The  Daily  Bugle  that  | 
Deadlincr's  ability  to  pnxluce  I 
press-ready  plates  directly 
from  pasteup  saves  enough  I 
time  to  allow  newsroom 
deadlines  to  be  expanded  to 
catch  later  -  breaking  news 
stories. 

Lmer,  it  was  confirmed  that  the 
iMt  broadsheet  p^ge  out  can  j 


Deadliner  plate  processer  and  imager _  _ 

Deadliner  recoups  cost  in  two  years! 

St.  Joseph,  .Michigan  .  years.  In  that  time  span  we 

Production  Manager,  Bill  I  nave  never  been  late  starting 
Fisher,  of  the  Herald- 


FREE 

BROCHURt 

OFFERED 

I  A  new  color  bnx'hure  has 
I  been  produced  featuring 
I  complete  information  on 
I  Deadliner.  Free  ct)pies  may 
j  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
I  Mike  Rynerson.  Printing 
I  Prtxiucts  Division/3M.  223- 
I  2N  .3M  Center.  St.  Paul. 

I  MN  .S5I44.  Interested  par- 
j  ties  can  alst»  call  toll-free  I- 
J  8(K)-.328-l676.  Minnesota 
residents  should  call  collect 
'I  612-7.3.^4041. 


making  systems  could  not  be  |  Palladium  states  that  the 
reached  for  comment.  Deadliner  Platemaking  Sys- 


Production  Manager,  Bill  Iwve  never  been  late  starting 
Fisher,  of  the  Herald-  the  press  due  to  a  malftinction 
Palladium  states  that  the  I  platemaking  equip- 

Deadliner  Platemaking  Sys-  |  tient.” 
tern  permits  the  paper  to  go  to  I  According  to  Fisher,  the  first 


press  an  average  of  26  min-  |  two  years  of  operation  re¬ 
ntes  ahead  of  the  publisher’s  j  coup^  the  new.spaper’s  in- 
noon  deadline.  Said  Fi.sher,  i  vestment  in  the  .system. 

have  been  producing  our  |  When  the  ct)st  of  silver  esca- 
plates  on  a  Pyrrfax  or  D^-  i  lated  and  the  price  of  film 
liner  System  for  over  four  j  skyrocketed,  the  HeraUi- 
mjH"-  '  I  Palladium  was  saving  in  ex- 

^  I  cess  of  $1.60  per  page, 

j  M  ^  j  “Even  with  today’s  reduced 

[  '  '  film  prices.”  Fi.sher  an- 

I  I  pounced,  “we  are  still  en- 

J  I  j  conventional  platcmaking  , 

I  systems."  i 

-  I  I  Without  re.servation,  Fisher  | 

1 1  endorsed  the  Deadliner  I 

I  Platemaking  System  for  its  I 

I I  speed,  cost-effectiveness,  I 

\  I  outstanding  dependability.  | 

.  .  ^  .1  and  ability  to  produce  a  coo-  i 

IR  Ftaher  aiarently  «|uality  product.  1  ^ 
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Market  not  ready  for  videotex 

Electronic  newspaper  found  unprofitable 


Although  the  final  verdict  isn't  in  yet  on 
a  two-year  experiment  in  videotex  jour¬ 
nalism  involving  the  Associated  Press,  10 
newspapers,  and  CompuServe,  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  appear  to  agree  on  one  thing: 
the  market  isn't  there  yet  for  a  profitable 
electronic  newspaper. 

Associated  Press  is  preparing  a  final 
report  on  the  experiment  which  ended  on 
June  30.  The  report  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  mid-September  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  AP  members. 

Tight  wraps  are  also  being  kept  on  the 
final  report  to  AP  by  RMH  Research, 
Inc.,  a  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
subsidiary  in  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey, 
which  it  hired  to  monitor  the  experiment. 

Hume  computers  needed 

RMH  president  Richard  Hochhauser 
said  many  of  those  findings  are  similar  to 
a  “major  national  concept  study"  his  firm 
conducted  on  videotex. 

“In  general,  videotex  has  a  future,  but 
it  may  depend  on  a  lot  more  than  technol¬ 
ogy,"  Hochhauser  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  including  “the  growth  of  homes 
willing  and  able  to  use  it.  You  have  to 
have  enough  homes  with  computers. 
That  does  not  exist  today.” 

Hochhauser  said  information  provid¬ 
ers  on  videotex  also  have  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  develop  the  new  medium. 
“1  don't  think  the  information  providers 
are  in  a  position  that  will  create  a  system 
that  will  make  people  want  to  use  it.”  he 
said. 

Hochhauser  said  “a  combination”  of 
RMH's  findings  from  several  videotex  re¬ 
search  projects  “make  me  reach  that  con¬ 
clusion.  RMH  is  the  research  coordinator 
for  the  CompuServe  experiment  and  a 
“limited  audience”  research  project  in¬ 
volving  35  clients.” 

Lawrence  Blasko,  A.P.  director  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  and  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications,  termed  the  Com¬ 
puServe  experiment  “very  worthwhile.” 

Blasko  said  the  A.P.  report  found 
“there  is  no  clear  and  present  danger  to 
newspapers  from  electronic  delivery  of 
information  to  the  home,  but  the  dangers 
and  opportunities  are  all  out  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Blasko  noted  that  CompuServe's 
28,tHK)  customers  are  too  small  a  sample 
for  any  marketing  conclusions  to  be 
reached.  “You  would  draw  marketing 
conclusions  from  a  sample  of  that  order  at 
your  own  peril,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  have  to  “exploit  our  natu¬ 


ral  advantages”  to  succeed  in  developing 
videotex,  Blasko  said,  but  cautioned  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  business  newspapers 
are  “even-steven  with  all  the  other  play¬ 
ers.  We  have  some  of  the  skills  (to  de¬ 
velop  videotex),  but  we  by  no  means  have 
a  lock  on  it.” 

Problems,  not  market,  were  studied 

George  Minot,  senior  vicepresident  of 
CompuServe,  said  the  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  not  to  assess  the  market  but 
to  learn  “what  kinds  of  information  peo¬ 
ple  wanted,  the  impact  (of  videotex)  on 
newspapers,  what  were  the  problems, 
and  how  equipped  were  newspapers  to 
offer  these  services.  Operational,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  ediorial  factors  were  being 
tested.” 

Minot  continued,  “1  don't  think  you 
need  an  experiment  to  tell  you  that  the 
market  was  limited.”  He  noted  that  many 
of  the  leading  computer  manufacturers 
such  as  IBM  and  DEC  are  just  beginning 
to  enter  the  home  computers  field. 

Minot  said  the  experimenters  under¬ 
stood  that  the  current  home  computers 
market  represented  an  “atypical”  sample 
comprised  mainly  of  hobbyists.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  changing,  he  noted,  with  profes¬ 
sionals.  small  businessmen,  and  execu¬ 
tives  among  those  purchasing  home  com¬ 
puters. 

“The  decisions  to  buy  home  computers 
are  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  a 
corporate  basis.”  Minot  said.  “That's 
why  it's  called  personal  computing.” 

With  the  experiment's  conclusion, 
most  of  the  1 1  newspapers  involved  have 
ended  their  participation  in  CompuServe, 
Minot  said.  He  added  that  Washington 
Post,  Colionhns  Dispatch  and  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are  continuing  to  provide 
CompuServe  with  electronic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Minot  said  the  end  of  the  newspaper 
experiment  “doesn't  affect  Com¬ 
puServe's  business.  There  are  some  150 
other  information  providers.” 

Modest  consumer  response 

"  fhere  is  a  lot  more  smoke  than  fire  in 
this  area  to  date  even  though  someday  it's 
going  to  be  a  big  thing.”  an  executive  at 
one  of  the  participating  newspapers 
observed. 

“It's  obviously  some  time  otT  because 
it's  very  expensive  for  the  consumer  as 
well  as  the  provider.” 

Miildlese.x  News,  a  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  in  Framingham.  Mass.,  ended  its 
electronic  news  service.  VideoNews.  on 


August  20.  The  service  was  available  only 
on  CompuServe. 

James  Hobson,  Middlesex  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  termination  of  VideoNews 
was  part  of  a  planned  shutdown. 

“The  consumer  response  was  mod¬ 
est,”  Hobson  said.  “That's  what  we  anti¬ 
cipated.  but  the  people  who  used  the  ser¬ 
vice  liked  it.” 

Hobson  agreed  with  the  assessment 
that  the  market  for  videotex  services  “is  a 
function  of  the  total  market  penetration  of 
the  home  computer.  As  that  market 
grows,  potential  for  interactive  services 
will  grow.” 

He  remarked  that  an  executive  with 
K-mart  told  him  the  retail  chain  is  selling 
home  computers  “as  if  they  were  going 
out  of  style.” 

Hobson  said  Middlesex  News  is  “look¬ 
ing  at  a  link-up  with  cable  television”  for 
delivery  of  one-way  news. 

Not  a  profitable  venture  now 
“We  don't  think  that  as  the  technology 
is  now.  (an  electronic  newspaper)  is  a 
profitable  venture,"  noted  Glenn 
McCutchen,  managing  editor  for  admi¬ 
nistration,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  is  the  technology  expensive, 
the  CompuServe  experimenters  found, 
but  the  audience  for  the  product  is  small 
and  specialized. 

Speciality  audience 

Harold  Logan.  Washington  Post's 
manager  for  electronic  publishing  re¬ 
search  and  development,  observed:  “The 
reader  of  the  electronic  news  has  to  be 
someone  who  owns  a  receiving  device. 
The  demographics  of  those  people  makes 
them  a  specialty  audience.  They're  male. 
They're  upper  income.  They're  white. 
They're  highly  paid,  college-educated 
people.  1  think  that  defines  a  pretty  spe¬ 
cialized  audience.” 

Those  publications,  he  said,  should  be 
aimed  at  computer  enthusiasts  or  any 
professional  area  where  people  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  contact  with  computers. 

"The  fact  that  people  weren't  beating 
our  doors  down  to  sign  up  for  the  service 
might  be  interpreted  as  failure,  but  we 
don't  see  it  that  way  at  all.”  Kenneth  E. 
Wilson,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor,  said.  "The  market  is  still 
a  few  years  away,  but  what  we  learned 
was  we  could  do  it  and  that  was  really 
something  for  us  to  learn.” 

(Continued  on  pa^e 


Test  ends 

(Continued  from  page  7} 


Money  not  there 

When  the  newspapers  began  their  ex¬ 
periment,  most  of  them  said  they  were 
participating  primarily  for  the  experience 
of  working  with  videotex,  not  to  turn  a 
profit.  But  one  videotex  editor  argues 
money  was  the  primary  reason  most  of 
the  newspapers  folded  their  electronic 
editions.  “What  it  comes  down  to  is 
money,”  Jim  Crowley  of  the  Columubus 
Dispatch  maintained.  “We  ain't  making 
it.” 

in  a  column  on  the  electronic  Dispatch, 
Crowley  said  his  e-paper  made  $4,000  for 
CompuServe  since  July  I,  1980.  He  ex¬ 
plained  revenue  from  an  electronic  news¬ 
paper’s  interactive  features — games, 
crosswords,  and  the  like — are  split  90-10 
and  for  news  and  information,  80-20.  In 
both  instances  the  major  share  goes  to 
CompuServe,  which  charges  $5  an  hour 
to  access  its  system  weekday  evenings 
and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Gordon  Phillips,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  noted  money  played  a  part  in  his 
newspaper’s  decision  to  cut  loose  from 
CompuServe: 

“The  CompuServe  experiment  was 
just  that:  an  experiment.  There  was  some 
expense  involved,  and  we  felt  we  learned 
about  as  much  from  it  as  we  could  for  the 
present  time.  This  is  a  tight  economic 
year  and  our  investments  really  needed  to 
go  into  some  other  areas.” 

“We  are  not  making  money  on  Com¬ 
puServe.  I  can  categorically  say  that,” 
said  the  Post’s  Logan. 

Sticking  with  CompuServe 

But  that  isn’t  deterring  the  Washington 
daily  from  continuing  the  CompuServe 
experiment.  Logan  said  the  Post  will  con¬ 
tinue  furnishing  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  in¬ 
formation  utility  the  entire  text  of  the 
newspaper  and  an  electronic  product 
emphasizing  the  paper’s  strongest  suit: 
coverage  of  federal  government. 

He  noted:  “There  is  a  market  for  elec¬ 
tronically  delivered  news.  It  may  not  be 
as  large  and  robust  a  market  as  we  sus¬ 
pected  two  years  ago,  but  if  you  look  at 
the  research,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  there  is 
market  out  there.” 

Asked  how  long  the  Post  will  remain  on 
CompuServe,  Logan  replied:  “There’s 
been  no  deadline  set.  I  suspect  we  will 
continue  with  CompuServe  for  as  long  as 
we  feel  we’re  learning  something  about 
how  to  present  news  in  an  electronic 
medium  and  for  as  long  as  CompuServe 
will  have  us.” 

Not  a  substitute  for  newspapers 

Leonard  R.  Harris,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  for  the  New  York  Times, 
said  the  test  “shows  there  is  an  interest  in 
retrieval  of  specific  information.’’ 
8 


However,  he  added,  “It  doesn’t  indicate 
people  will  necessarily  find  videotex  or 
teletext  a  substitute  for  a  newspaper  in  its 
traditional  form.” 

“At  this  point,”  he  continued,  “a 
newspaper  is  a  far  less  expensive  way  to 
display  information  of  all  kinds.  If  you 
wanted  to  read  current  news,  current 
advertising  and  current  lifestyle  informa¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  buy  it 
printed  on  paper  than  it  is  to  buy  it  on  a 
screen.” 

Logan  added,  “There  are  substantial 
differences  between  the  way  people  use 
all  these  things.  The  example  people  use 
all  the  time  is  you  can't  take  your  compu¬ 
ter  to  the  bathroom  with  yu.  You  can't 
give  the  sports  section  to  daddy  and  the 
style  section  to  son  and  the  front  page  to 
someone  else.” 

‘Hot  news’  or  in-depth  stories? 

In  the  experiment,  the  Associated 
Press  was  the  most  accessed  news 
source,  the  New  York  Times  was  second, 
the  Washington  Post  third,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  fourth. 

“If  you  look  at  the  12  news  entities  on 
the  service,  those  four  are  by  far  the  best 
known  nationwide,”  the  Post's  Logan 
observed.  “What's  difficult  for  us  to 
ascertain  at  this  point  is  whether  we're 
looking  at  some  kind  of  name-recognition 
phenomena,  or  some  reflection  of  the 
quality  of  the  product.” 

Those  access  figures  crosscut  some 
popular  ideas  about  the  content  of  an 
electronic  newspaper  since  the  AP  pro¬ 
vides  hot,  breaking  news  and  the  New 
York  Times,  Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
put  their  printed  editions  into  the  Com¬ 
puServe  system. 

Harris  of  the  New  York  Times  main¬ 
tained:  “Hot,  breaking  news  is  about  the 
least  useful  thing  you  can  put  out  in  this 
kind  of  system.  Hot,  breaking  news  is 
available  on  radio  and  tv.” 

"At  this  point,”  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  editor  Steve  Poulter  argued, 
“people  are  willing  to  adapt  themselves 
to  use  the  national  papers — the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post — in 
electronic  form.” 

“Economically,  it's  very  easy  to  dump 
an  entire  newspaper  into  a  data  base,”  he 
continued.  “You've  got  the  keystrokes 
captured  in  your  computer;  you  send  it 
off  and  it  sits  there.  If  you've  got  a  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  with  a  national  audience, 
you'll  probably  get  someone  to  read  it.  In 
the  long  run,  though,  1  don't  think  it's 
going  to  make  sense  from  a  consumer's 
point  of  view.” 

Logan  agreed  with  Poulter:  "We  don't 
think  there's  a  market  for  the  full  text  of 
the  paper.  We  think  the  cost  considera¬ 
tions  and  the  way  people  use  the  tubes 
mitigate  against  it.” 

Harris  added,  “You  use  your  CRT  re¬ 
trospectively,  in  some  respect  to  get  de¬ 
tails  you  may  have  missed  from  other 
sources.” 


News  for  compuphiles 

Rather  than  put  their  dailies  into  the 
system,  two  of  the  experimenters — Col¬ 
umbus  and  Minneapolis — slanted  their 
electronic  editions  toward  compuphiles. 
Crowley,  at  Columbus,  included  a  batch 
of  the  two-way  features  that  enthuse 
chipsters:  interactive  crosswords,  video 
games  and  CB  radio  simulation. 

“You  could  get  the  same  news  from 
every  one  of  those  papers,”  Crowley 
said.  “The  reason  we  branched  out  into 
CB,  games,  and  computer  news  was  we 
wanted  to  be  a  cut  above  the  other 
papers.” 

Newspapers  participating  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  Columbus  Dispatch  in  Ohio 
and  Middlesex  News. 


KRN  and  A.S.  Abell 
plan  joint  venture 

A.S.  Abell  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  agreed  to 
form  a  joint  venture  to  offer  electronic 
home  information  services  in  Maryland. 

Under  the  arranged.  A.S.  Abell  will 
have  access  to  all  test  market  data  from 
the  Viewtron  trials  to  date  and  to  all  find¬ 
ings  from  the  1983  launch  of  commercial 
service.  Knight-Ridder  will  also  provide 
training  in  creation  and  operation  of 
Viewtron  systems. 

Knight-Ridder  has  reached  similar 
Viewtron  agreements  with  Affiliated 
Publications,  publisher  of  Boston  Globe, 
and  with  Capital  Cities  Communications 
for  Kansas  City  and  Forth  Worth. 

Knight-Ridder  intends  to  build  a  View¬ 
tron  network  and  is  offering  publishers  a 
75%  interest  in  joint  ventures  in  their  mar¬ 
kets.  Knight-Ridder  will  have  the  remain¬ 
ing  25%  interest. 

Viewtron  was  developed  by  Viewdata 
Corp.  of  America,  a  Knight-Ridder  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  Viewdata  owns  Viewtron's 
software  and  computer  facilities.  A  T&T 
provided  the  transmission  lines  and  home 
terminals  for  Viewtron. 

TKR  Cable,  a  joint  venture  between 
Knight-Ridder  and  Tele- 
Communications,  Inc.,  has  agreed  to  ac¬ 
quire  Raritan  Valley  Cablevision  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 

With  Raritan's  21. (KK)  basic  subscrib¬ 
ers.  TKR  Cable  expects  to  have  125.tK)0 
subscribers  total  by  year-end. 

The  terms  of  the  acquistion  were  not 
disclosed. 
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AP  sees  audience  for 

An  audience  exists  for  one-way  cable 
text  news,  found  a  recent  study  on  alpha¬ 
numeric  programming  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Associated  Press. 

One-way  cable  text  news  differs  from 
interactive  services  such  as  videotex  in 
that  the  viewer  cannot  choose  what 
information  appears  on  the  screen. 

The  news  and  information  is  presented 
as  a  scrolling  text  or  as  individual  screens 
which  change  every  15-20  seconds. 

The  entire  news  content  of  the  cable 
text  news  usually  repeats  itself  on  a  20 
minutes  to  half  hour  cycle. 

A  typical  cable  news  text  begins  with 
the  top  headlines  and  proceeds  to  local 
news,  sports,  weather,  and  community 
notices. 

Gregory  E.  Groce,  AP  director  of  cable 
tv  services  stated,  “The  primary  areas  of 
interest  surround  hard  news  items,  with 
local  and  state  news  and  weather 
information  evoking  the  highest  re¬ 
sponses.” 

Groce  said  the  survey  was  conducted 
to  find  answers  to  a  number  of  questions: 

“Do  people  really  watch  alpha¬ 
numeric  news  channels?  It’s  hard  to 
imagine  anyone  passing  up  the  Sunday 
Night  Movie  for  an  evening  of  alpha¬ 
numeric  news  programming. 

“If  people  do  watch  these  channels, 
what  are  they  looking  for?  When  do  they 
watch? 

“How  are  automated  services  per¬ 
ceived  by  comparison  to  other  media 


cable  text  news 

sources?  Basic  questions,  but  until  re¬ 
cently,  the  subject  of  very  little 
research.” 

Groce  said,  “The  sample  survey  was 
limited  to  persons  between  the  age  of  18 
and  64,  who  spent  at  least  30  minutes  each 
workday  listening  to  the  radio.  The  sam¬ 
ple  was  drawn  to  closely  match  popula¬ 
tion  distribution  with  regard  to  age,  sex 
and  area  of  residence  (both  geographic 
and  market  size). 

“Of  the  1,001  in-home  interviews,  399 
were  eligible  to  participate.  Participation 
was  limited  to  current  cable  subscribers, 
or  those  who  had  been  subscribers  within 
the  preceeding  24  months.  Together,  38 
separate  markets  were  surveyed.”  When 
asked  what  kind  of  information  they  look 
for  on  an  alpha-numeric  news  channel, 
63.2%  of  the  respondents  said  weather 
forecasts;  41.7%,  road  conditions  and 
school  closings;  32.5%,  local  and  state 
news;  30.7%,  national  news;  25.2%, 
international  news;  15.3%,  entertainment 
in  town;  13.5  %,  business  news  and 
stocks;  and  11.7%,  sports  stories.  The 
respondents  also  were  asked  what  kind  of 
information  they  would  like  to  see  more 
on  the  channels.  About  23%  said  they 
would  like  to  see  more  local  news;  19.6%, 
weather;  14.7%,  national  news;  14.1%, 
nothing/no  answer;  and  9.8%, 
international  news. 

Groce  said  the  survey  showed  that 
“printed  news  channels  (one-way,  non- 


selectable)  had  a  high  degree  of  identifica¬ 
tion  among  the  sample  group  with  70% 
indicating  familiarity.  Fifty-eight  percent 
stated  either  regular  or  occasional  use  of 
printed  news  channels,  with  older  view¬ 
ers  watching  more  frequently  than  youn¬ 
ger.” 

Groce  also  said,  “Our  research  found  a 
sizable  core,  typically  men  and  viewers 
under  35  years  of  age,  who  simply  do  not 
watch  printed  news  channels.  The  most 
common  reason  cited  among  respondents 
is  the  availability  of  the  same  information 
from  other  sources.” 

The  survey  showed  “heaviest  viewer- 
ship  appears  to  take  place  during  evening 
hours  with  5 1 .5%  of  the  sample  indicating 
that  it’s  the  time  they  turn  to  these  chan¬ 
nels.  The  morning  daypart  followed  with 
35.6%  and  afternoons,  30%.  Female  re¬ 
spondents  tended  to  watch  more  in  the 
morning,  while  men,  by  a  significant  mar¬ 
gin,  61 .4%,  indicated  heaviest  viewership 
during  evening  hours.” 

Groce  said  the  survey  also  showed 
“the  importance  of  adhering  to  a  strict 
timetable,  as  well  as  effectively  com¬ 
municating  that  schedule  to  the  subscri¬ 
ber.”  Eighty  percent  of  the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  said  that  they  do  not  know 
when  to  look  for  specific  information  on 
the  printed  news  channels. 

“When  it  was  suggested  that  they  were 
well  informed  of  when  to  tune  in  for 
specific  information,  those  who  indicated 
they  would  watch  ‘quite  often’  nearly 
doubled,  which  held  true  throughout  all 
age  groups,”  Groce  said. 


Station  prices 
soar  in  recent 
transactions 

Gannett  Co..  Inc.  and  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Chicago,  are  involved  in 
television  station  transactions  with  Met¬ 
romedia,  Inc. 

Gannett  has  reached  agreement  to  ac¬ 
quire  WTCN-tv  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
from  Metromedia  for  $75  million.  Met¬ 
romedia  paid  Cris  Craft  Inc.  $18  million 
for  the  station  in  1972. 

Howard  Stark  represented  Gannett  in 
the  sale,  which  is  contingent  upon 
approval  by  the  FCC  and  upon  prior 
divestiture  by  Gannett  of  one  of  its  five 
VHF  tv  stations.  No  licensee  is  permitted 
to  operate  more  than  5  VHF  and  two 
UHF  stations. 

E&P  learned  that  Gannett  will  put 
KARK-tv  in  Little  Rock  up  for  sale,  ask¬ 
ing  in  the  $30  million  range  for  the  station. 
Combined  Communications  acquired 
KARK  and  KBTV,  Denver,  in  1972  for 
$13.1  million  in  cash  and  agreed  to 
assume  $9.4  million  in  debts.  Combined 
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Communications  later  merged  into  Gan¬ 
nett. 

Field  Enterprises,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cufio  Sun-Times,  will  sell  WFLD-tv.  its 
UHF  outlet  in  Chicago,  to  Metromedia 
for  $136  million.  Field  acquired  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  1977  along  with  stations  in  San 
Francisco,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit  for  $42.6  million  when  it  bought 
out  Kaiser  Broadcasting's  majority 
interest. 

In  the  Field  sale.  Howard  Stark  repre¬ 
sented  Metromedia. 

Cowles  Media  Co.  has  applied  to  the 
FCC  to  approve  transfer  of  tv  station 
KTVH  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.  to  Kansas 
Broadcasting  System,  principally  owned 
by  Ross  Beach  and  Robert  E.  Schmidt, 
for  a  price  of  $12  million.  In  1955  a  com¬ 
pany  affiliated  with  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.  bought  KTVH.  which 
covers  the  Wichita  market,  for  $1  million. 

In  another  FCC  application,  Meredith 
Corporation,  publisher  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  seeks  to  acquire  KSEE- 
tv  at  Fresno.  Calif,  from  San  Joaquin 
Communications  Corp.  for  $17.611.2.30. 
A  local  group  of  businessmen  and  ranch¬ 
ers  paid  $13.5  million  to  McClatchy 
Newspapers  for  the  station  in  1979. 


Mcliwain  rejoins 
Newsday  as  editor 

William  F.  Mcliwain  was  named  editor 
of  the  Queens  edition  of  Newsday. 

He  will  assume  the  position  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20.  The  56-year-old  editor  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Gazette  since  leaving  Wash- 
infiton  Star  shortly  before  it  closed  down. 

He  worked  for  Newsday  for  16  years 
beginning  in  19.^6.  He  was  named  editor 
in  1%7  and  left  in  1970  to  become  writer- 
in-residence  at  Wake  Forest  University. 
He  wrote  a  book  “A  Farewell  to  Alco¬ 
hol"  that  was  published  in  1973.  He  later 
went  back  to  newspaper  work. 

New  free  paper 

The  Sparks  Newspapers — a  group  of 
four  suburban  dailies — has  begun  a  new 
publication  for  residents  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  East  Bay  area.  The  Enterprise,  a 
controlled-distribution,  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper,  made  its  debut  on  August  I .  It  is 
being  home  delivered  to  approximately 
I90,0(X)  Alameda  County  residents  from 
the  city  of  Oakland  south  through  Fre¬ 
mont. 
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New  shoppers  feature 
lively  editorial  menu 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  Pacific  Northwest  rendition  was  a 
contributing  factor  behind  the  Newhouse 
group’s  decision  to  merge  the  Oregon 
Journal  with  its  morning  counterpart,  the 
Portland  Oreftonian. 

The  Midwestern  version  rolled  off  the 
presses  two  months  ago — in  the  black. 

Patterned  after  the  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  This  Week,  published  by  RFD 
Publications  Inc.  and  circulated  to 
420.000  households  in  the  Portland  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  its  Illinois  counterpart, 
also  called  This  Week,  is  the  product  of 
Paddock  Publications  of  Arlington 
Heights.  III. 

Paddock  appears  to  have  followed  the 
formula  of  the  Tigard.  Oregon-based 
company  to  the  typesize. 

Both  logos  are  the  same.  Both  broad¬ 
sheets  offer  a  tabloid  cover  format  and  a 
lead  story  and  photo  of  a  well-known 
local  personality.  Inside,  the  emphasis  of 
the  259f  editorial  content  is  on  "upscale” 
syndicated  feature  material  which  in 
Arlington  Heights  includes  the  Observ¬ 
er’s  crossword  puzzle  and  columns  by 
David  R.  Sargent.  James  Brady  and  Jim 
Murray,  among  others. 

Some  220.0(X)  copies  of  the  shopper  are 
trucked  each  Tuesday  morning  to  post 
office  branches  and  then  mailed  third 
class  to  households  in  Chicago’s  north¬ 
west  suburbs.  A  recent  survey  indicated 
that  869f  of  the  addresses  receive  their 
copies  by  the  next  day. 

The  paper  has  plans  to  sw  itch  to  second 
class  control  some  time  this  fall. 

Started  on  June  16.  with  a  press  run  of 
220.000  copies  and  a  page  count  of  40. 
This  Week’s  debut  was  planned  with  an 
eye  toward  the  bottom  line  and  "to  pro¬ 
tect  our  market.”  Paddock  general  mana¬ 
ger  Art  Diaz  said  in  a  recent  interview.  It 
was  profitable  after  its  maiden  run. 

The  new  shopper  joins  the  1 10-year-old 
Paddock  stable  of  six  weeklies  and  a  sub¬ 
urban  daily,  the  Daily  Herald. 

This  Week  currently  circulates  to  those 
homes  who  do  not  already  receive  a  Pad- 
dock  product.  Advertisers  must  advertise 
in  both  the  shopper  and  the  daily. 

According  to  Diaz,  the  shopper  is 
averaging  about  50.000  display  lines  and 
six  to  seven  ckssified  pages  a  week. 

One  of  the  bigger  challenges  for  the 
suburban  operation  was  the  actual  print¬ 
ing  of  the  weekly  venture. 

The  pressroom  currently  houses  three 
25-year-old  letterpresses,  while  a  $17  mil¬ 
lion  new  plant  waits  on  a  drawing  board 
until  the  economy  improves.  And  pro¬ 
duction  director  William  F.  Schopeke 
said  his  department  spent  hours 
determining  how  they  would  churn  out 
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Lively  reading 

220.(XM)  copies  a  week  on  equipment  that 
averages  26.000  impressions  an  hour 
compared  to  today’s  standard  60.(KK). 

Their  work  paid  off  both  in  quality  and 
savings.  Schopeke  said  they  may  be  the 
only  letterpress  paper  in  the  country  cur¬ 
rently  using  24.6  lb.  instead  of  35  lb.  with 
no  see-through  "problems — a  trick  they 
mastered."  he  said,  by  "keeping  the  ink 
on  the  grey  side  and  making  the 
impression  very  lightly."  A  trick  which  is 
also  saving  them  $5,000  a  week  in 
postage. 

The  spirit  at  the  family-owned 
operation  seems  to  center  around 
cooperation. 

"We  do  everything  like  the  Japanese. 
This  is  participatory  management,  not 
dictatorial."  Diaz,  who  watched  the  St. 
Louis  dailies  lose  their  food  linage  to  the 
suburbans  while  he  was  circulation 
director  there,  emphasized. 


want  to  do.  My  dad  believed  in  it  and  so 
did  his  father.  They  believed  in  news 
first — ads  later  .  .  .  that  if  you  had  a 
good  editorial  product,  the  ads  would 
follow." 

Ray  pointed  to  the  fact  that  many  met¬ 
ros  consistently  “raid”  his  newsroom  for 
staffers .  "  Our  people  are  not  only  moving 
on.  they’re  moving  up."  he  said. 

Diaz  agreed  but  added.  “They  may  be 
raiding  our  editorial  staff  but  we’re  raid¬ 
ing  their  business  departments.  Report¬ 
ers  move  on  for  bigger  audiences  but 
salesmen  want  bucks  and  we  offer 
them." 

According  to  Diaz,  the  Daily  Herald’s 
circulation  has  grown  20%  in  the  last  five 
years  to  60.000.  while  its  revenues  have 
grown  even  more  steadily.  He  would  not 
release  specific  financial  figures, 
however. 

When  asked  about  the  company’s 
plans  to  expand  This  Week’s  territory. 
Diaz  refused  to  elaborate  but  pointed  pro- 
udly  to  a  recent  in-house  survey 
indicating  the  shopper  had  a  40%  aware¬ 
ness  rate  after  just  five  issues  and  an  86% 
readership  figure. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  also 
listed  newspapers  as  the  primary  source 
for  food  ads  because  of  their  price  listings 
compared  to  the  number  two  source, 
circulars,  cited  by  15%. 

As  the  news  of  This  Week’s  success 
continues  to  spread,  Diaz  said  he  had 
been  inundated  with  telephone  calls  from 
colleagues  on  other  papers  wanting  to 
know  “how  it’s  done." 

He’s  no  longer  telling  them,  however. 
“I’m  just  afraid  this  thing  will  catch  on 
too  much,"  Diaz  said. 

Tribune  Co.  to  sell 
outstanding  stock 

Tribune  Company.  Chicago,  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  its  4(X1  stockholders  informing  them 


In  the  newsroom,  managing  editor  the  firm  will  no  longer  buy  back  its  shares 
Doug  Ray  seconded  Diaz’s  evaluation  when  they  become  available. 


and  pointed  to  the  company's  commit¬ 
ment  to  editorial  excellence. 


The  7.5(X)  outstanding  shares  are  pres¬ 
ently  worth  about  $82,500  each.  The 


“We  have  MX)  fulltime  staffers  and  two  shares'  value  was  as  high  as  $93,500  each 
wire  services.  Some  metros  don't  even  at  the  end  of  March. 


have  that.’ 


The  company’s  effort  to  revive  the 


Back  in  the  early  70’s  Paddock  became  New  Y<>rk  News  is  one  factor  being  cited 
the  “David"  of  the  industry  for  a  year  or  in  the  shares’  $1  l.(XX)  decline  in  price, 
so  after  it  toppled  the  "Goliath"-like  The  Tribune  Co.  for  many  years  had  an 
Field  Enterprises,  when  the  latter  tried  to  informal  arrangement  with  its  sharehold- 
introduce  a  Monday-through-Friday  ers  that  individuals  wishing  to  sell  their 
product  in  Paddock’s  then  weekly  terri-  shares  would  offer  them  to  the  company 
tory.  first. 

Paddock  launched  its  own  daily  and  The  company  was  not  required  to  re- 
within  a  year  the  publishers  of  the  Chica-  purchase  the  shares. 
fto  Sioi-Times  were  knocking  on  their  Under  Illinois  law.  Tribune  Co. 
competitor's  door,  asking  to  be  bought  stockholders  who  have  a  controlling 
out.  interest  in  the  company,  about  10%  or 

"I  think  the  David  and  Goliath  analogy  more,  must  register  with  the  state  if  they 
belongs  in  the  Bible."  executive  wish  to  sell  their  shares  to  several 
vicepresident  Robert  Y.  Paddock  recent-  individuals. 


ly  said.  "We  have  always  been  willing  to 
make  a  great  investment  in  editorial  .  .  . 


William  Blair  &  Co.,  a  brokerage  house 
in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  firms  acting  as  a 


something  that  many  publishers  don't  market  maker  for  the  Tribune  Co.  shares. 
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Pep  rally 
for  USA  Today 
held  in  D.C. 

By  Denise  Kalette 

Chairmen,  presidents  and  publishers 
sipped  champagne  with  workers  of  Gan- 
nett’s  USA  Today  at  the  Capitol  Hilton  in 
Washington  this  week  as  deadline 
approached  for  launch  of  the  new  nation¬ 
al  daily. 

There  were  Vermont  hens  and  lemon 
ice  and  doubtful  glances  at  Louisiana 
crawfish  beneath  the  ten  chandeliers  of 
the  Hilton’s  Presidential  Ballroom  for  the 
inaugural  dinner. 

So  successful  was  the  event,  for  which 
750  were  expected,  that  200  persons  with 
invitations  could  not  find  seats  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  Many  of  them  hovered  at  the 
doors,  a  bit  sadly,  and  some  were  finally 
seated  at  tables  set  up  in  the  hallway  out¬ 
side. 

Hurt  feelings 

Still  others,  also  with  invitations,  ling¬ 
ered  downstairs  at  the  Hilton,  and  a  Gan¬ 
nett  organizer  said  there  were  some  hurt 
feelings  and  some  anger,  as  he  explained 
that  not  everyone  RSVP’d,  and  about 
1 .000  people  showed  up. 

While  the  evening  was  a  sort  of  sus¬ 
tained,  more  or  less  sophisticated  pep  ral¬ 
ly,  with  comical  schtick  featuring  a  vend¬ 


ing  box  as  R2D2,  there  was  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  enormous  financial  risk  of 
launching  a  daily  in  an  era  when  a  number 
of  major  dailies  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

“Whatever  the  degree  of  risk  with 
USA  Today,  the  risk  is  all  Gannett’s,” 
Neuharth  told  the  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  retained  their  old  jobs  at  Gan¬ 
nett  publications  in  other  cities  while 
working  on  the  new  publication  in  Ros- 
slyn,  Virginia,  just  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington. 

Expect  success 

“If  USA  Today  should  fail — and  we 
don’t  expect  that — ’’  employees  would  be 
protected,  Neuharth  said. 

Gannett  says  it  has  commitments  from 
Xerox  Corporation,  American  Honda. 
Marriott  Hotels,  Bally,  Brown  &  Wil¬ 
liamson,  the  Glenmore  Distillers  and 
National  Distillers.  Phillip  Morris  and  the 
Savings  &  Loan  Foundation  to  run  major 
schedules  in  USA  Today,  which  will  be 
published  beginning  September  15  in  a 
five-state  market  cluster  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area. 

Five  days  later,  it  is  scheduled  to 
expand  to  the  Atlanta  area,  then  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  and  Pittsburgh,  with  ten 
more  market  clusters  to  be  added  early  in 
1983. 

While  the  drama  of  Gannett’s  gamble 
with  USA  Today  plays,  the  information 
firm  is  already  casting  eyes  on  to  new 
ventures.  It  has  set  up  “Project  S”  »o 


explore  possible  spinoff  enterprises  from 
the  new  publication  and  to  find  out  what 
informational  needs  exist  that  Gannett  or 
someone  else  isn’t  already  attempting  to 
fill.  Louis  A.  Weil  III,  vicepresident  of 
development,  is  chairman  of  Project  S. 

Spotlights  strafed  the  crowd  as  the 
Gannett  directors  and  executives  were 
introduced.  At  the  tables  of  eight,  things 
were  considerably  lower  key.  Walter  Fal¬ 
lon,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Eastman  Kodak,  disclosed  that  his  real 
desire  now  is  to  be  a  farmer,  and  that’s 
what  he  intends  to  do  after  retirement 
next  year.  He  and  his  wife  have  already 
acquired  land  south  of  Rochester. 

Tom  Gibson,  a  blond-haired  Princeton 
graduate,  who  undertook  a  mid-career 
program  at  Harvard,  said  he  will  be  an 
experiment  at  USA  Today,  contributing 
cartoons  and  editorial  page  design  ideas. 
He  has  not  previously  been  employed  by 
a  newspaper,  but  many  of  his  drawings 
have  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  newspaper  employees,  in  a  field 
noted  for  a  certain  cynicism,  were  pro¬ 
tective  and  even  chauvinistic  about  USA 
Today. 

Jay  Embree,  a  composing  room 
employee,  said  he  thought  a  Washington 
Post  article  assessing  USA’s  chance  of 
survival  was  unduly  negative. 

And  sports  staffer  Rusty  Pray  asked  a 
reporter  covering  the  event:  “What  are 
you  gonna  say  about  us?  C’mon  you  can 
tell  me.” 

He  was  referred  to  the  stands. 


SF  Examiner 
sends  team  to 
Central  America 

By  M.L.  Stein 

San  Francisco  Examiner  sent  seven 
staffers  to  Central  America  for  an 
exhaustive  four-month  reporting  project 
that  led  to  an  unprecedented  1 5-part 
series  for  the  paper. 

“The  reporting  ...  is  the  most 
ambitious  in  the  history  of  the 
Examiner,”  said  editor  David  E.  Hal- 
vorsen,  who  put  the  team  together. 

The  series,  which  ended  recently, 
began  July  25  with  a  Page  1  promotion 
above  the  logo  and  a  six-page  inside 
pullout. 

Four  reporters,  two  photographers  and 
a  team  leader,  Peter  Bhatia,  29,  Examiner 
news  editor,  covered  Honduras.  Nicar¬ 
agua,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala  for  the  series  headed  “The  Tortured 
Land.” 

Before  setting  off  for  the  assignment, 
team  members  were  briefed  by  experts  in 
an  Examiner  “War  Room”  on  the  area’s 
complex  political,  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Once  abroad,  they  interviewed  hun- 
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dreds  of  people,  including  diplomats  in 
Washington,  heads  of  state  in  El  Salvador 
and  survivors  of  an  army  massacre  in 
Guatemala.  They  spent  weeks  traveling 
rural  roads,  examining  documents  and 
talking  to  natives  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  series  contained  pictures,  maps, 
data  boxes  and  sidebars. 

“We  wanted  to  put  the  whole  thing  in 
historical  perspective  without  trying  to 
offer  any  point  of  view,”  Halvorsen 
explained.  “This  is  the  classic  role  of  a 
newspaper.” 

Jim  Willse,  Examiner  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  supervising  editor  for  the 
project.  He  was  assisted  by  business  col¬ 
umnist  David  Dietz. 

Bhatia  was  based  in  Mexico  City  but 
also  traveled  through  Central  America. 

Other  team  members  were: 

Gordon  Dillow,  31,  staff  writer  for  a 
Hearst  sister  paper,  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  who  was  based  in  Honduras. 

Dave  Mitchell,  38,  former  owner  and 
editor  of  Point  Reyes  Light,  which  won  a 
1978  Pulitzer  for  coverage  of  Synanon. 
He  was  based  in  Guatemala  and  later  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mireya  Navarro,  25,  a  native  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  joined  the  Examiner  in  1979. 
She  was  based  in  Nicaragua. 

Eli  Reed,  35,  a  staff  photographer,  who 
was  runner-up  for  a  1982  Pulitzer  for  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  the  Pink  Palace  housing 


project.  He  will  be  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  this  fall. 

John  Storey,  26,  another  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  joined  the  paper  in  1980  and 
has  won  numerous  awards. 

Scott  Winokur,  36,  who  had  special¬ 
ized  in  stories  about  human  behavior 
since  coming  to  the  Examiner  in  1980 
from  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Additional  reporting  was  done  in  San 
Francisco  by  staffers  Richard  Saltus, 
John  Jacobs,  and  Phil  Bronstein.  Copy 
aide  Monica  Norcia  assembled  statistics. 

The  Associated  Press  assisted  in  the 
project  by  making  available  its  facilities  in 
Mexico,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Kalette  joins  E&P 
as  D.C.  editor 

Denise  Kalette  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  its  Washington.  D.C. 
editor. 

As  a  freelance  reporter  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  Kalette  has  covered  news  for  the 
Washington  Post,  and  several  maga¬ 
zines.  Apart  from  a  stint  as  producer  and 
writer  for  the  CBS-tv  affiliate  in  Denver, 
she  has  freelanced  since  1978.  Before 
that,  she  was  a  senior  editor  for  Sentinel 
Newspapers  in  Denver,  and  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  ■ 
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Forecast  of  area  boom  fails 
to  save  Tampa’s  p.m.  paper 


“Once-Dominant  Tampa  Times  Loses 
War  to  Economic  Reality.” 

The  day  that  the  Tampa  Tribune 
announced  the  impending  death  of  its  89- 
year-old  afternoon  companion  with  that 
headline,  its  own  research  department 
forecast  a  boom  in  the  economy  for  its 
primary  circulation  area. 

But  publisher  Richard  F.  Pittman  said 
consumer  lifestyles — especially  in  Flor¬ 
ida — have  reduced  demand  for  the  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  Media  General  group  to  a 
level  where  home  delivery  could  no  long¬ 
er  be  justified. 

The  Times’  circulation  was  down  from 
45,000  to  less  than  23,000  in  recent  years. 
The  Tribune  expects  to  pick  up  much  of 
the  Times  circulation  by  going  all-day 
with  eight  editions.  By  next  winter  the 
Tribune  will  pass  the  250,000  mark  if  the 
gains  hold  up. 

Chosen  to  write  the  Times’  obituary, 
staff  veteran  Bob  Turner  promised  it 
“will  be  no  tear  jerker.”  He  is  leaving  the 
paper  whose  staff  he  joined  in  1953,  five 
years  before  the  Smiley  family  sold  it  to 
the  Tribune  Company. 

Although  the  demise  of  the  Times  was 
“inevitable”  and  had  been  decided  two 
weeks  earlier,  the  official  announcement 
came  too  late  for  the  paper  to  publish  its 
obituary  before  the  news  went  out  on  the 
Tribune’s  television  station. 

Pittman  said  at  a  newsroom  meeting 
that  60  of  the  Tribune  Company’s  1,080 
fulltime  employees  would  lose  their  jobs. 
They  include  18  of  65  Times  staffers  and 
14  of  180  Tribune  news  staffers.  Also  re¬ 
ceiving  termination  notices  were  17  from 
the  circulation  department.  More  than  90 
parttime  delivery  jobs  also  are  elimin¬ 
ated. 

Those  leaving  the  company  will  receive 
salaries  through  October  28,  one  month 
of  severance  for  each  year  of  service, 
medical  and  life  insurance  premiums  paid 
until  the  end  of  this  year,  and  services  of  a 
job  placement  center. 

The  name  of  the  Times  will  be  retained 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Tribune.  In 
February  1893  the  Times  grew  out  of  a 
merger  of  two  struggling  weeklies,  the 
Tampa  Journal  and  the  Tampa  Tribune. 
H.J.  Cooper,  general  manager,  was  paid 
$75  a  month. 

Within  a  short  time  a  new  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  began  publication  and  historian 
Dudley  Haddock  has  described  “A  Thir¬ 
ty  Years  War”  in  which  owners  of  both 
papers  “hurled  vitriolic  broadsides  at  one 
another,  resorting  to  terms  that  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  the  postal  regulations 
and  the  libel  laws.”  Most  of  the  tirades 
were  political  and  when  Times  owner 
D.B.  McKay  was  elected  mayor,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  editors  expected  to  have  difficulties 
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covering  City  Hall.  But  McKay  gave  the 
Trib  reporters  a  fair  break,  according  to 
Haddock,  who  worked  for  the  paper  in 
that  period  from  1910  to  1931. 

Two  more  newspapers,  the  Tampa 
Morning  Telegraph  and  the  Tampa 
Globe,  broke  into  the  field  in  the  booming 
1930s  but  they  survived  less  than  a  year. 
McKay  leased  the  Times  to  David  E. 
Smiley  and  Ralph  Nicholson.  The  latter 
sold  his  interest  and  Smiley  acquired  both 
the  Times  and  its  radio  station  WDAE.  , 

In  1941  the  Tribune  bought  station' 
WFLA  and  in  1953  it  was  granted  a 
license  for  the  first  VHF  tv  station  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area.  When  the  Times  applied 
for  a  tv  license,  after  building  a  tower 
alongside  the  pressroom,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  denied  it 
and  chose  a  rival  applicant.  The  down- 
slide  of  the  Times  is  dated  from  that 
period.  On  May  31,  1958  the  Times  was 
sold  to  the  Tribune  (acquired  in  1958  by 
Media  General  which  publishes  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  in  Richmond 
and  Winston-Salem,  N.C.) 

“The  morning  paper,”  said  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  “became  the  next  most  immediate 
source  of  news  after  television,  pushing 
the  afternoon  paper  into  third  place.” 

Advo  Systems 
folds  last  shopper 

With  the  closing  of  its  Great  American 
Shopper  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  on 
August  6,  Advo  Systems,  Inc.  has  gotten 
out  of  the  shopper  business. 

Advo  is  the  country’s  largest  direct 
mail  marketing  firm. 

The  free  publication  was  originally 
mailed  to  128,()(X)  homes  in  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  suburbs.  The  shopper’s  distribu¬ 
tion  was  scaled  back  to  78,000  at  the  time 
it  went  out  of  business. 

The  shopper’s  closing  brings  to  an  end 
Advo’s  plans  to  operate  a  nationwide 
string  of  mailed  TMC  publications. 

“We  have  closed  numerous  shop¬ 
pers,”  said  Joe  McAdams,  Advo’s  senior 
vicepresident,  operations.  “Now  we’re 
completely  out  of  the  shopper  business.” 

McAdams  said  Advo  decided  that 
shoppers  “didn’t  fit  in  with  our  long  range 
plans”  and  that  the  firm  “felt  we  could 
get  a  better  return  on  our  resources  with 
the  shared  mail  business.” 

McAdams  said  Advo  Systems  “has 
had  discussions  with  various  newspa¬ 
pers”  about  mail  TMC  joint  ventures,  but 
“we  haven’t  consummated  any  of  these 
negotiations.” 

Advo  fold  the  Grit  Great  American 
Shopper  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
on  June  2.  The  company  folded  its  shop- 


Norfolk  dailies 
to  consolidate 
separate  staffs 

On  August  29  Lanmark  Communica¬ 
tions  will  merge  the  news  and  feature 
staffs  of  the  morning  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  evening  Ledger-Star. 

The  papers’  have  been  using  a  com¬ 
bined  photo  staff  for  about  the  past  20 
years.  Their  sports  departments  merged 
about  three  years  ago. 

The  two  newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
published  separately  on  their  existing 
publication  cycles.  They  will  have  sepa¬ 
rate  editorial  pages,  comics,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  features. 

Perry  Morgan,  publisher  of  the  Norfolk 
papers,  described  the  move  as  a  “produc¬ 
tivity  plan.”  He  said  there  will  be  no 
layoffs  of  personnel  in  the  merger. 

“We  planned  it  to  eliminate  double 
coverage  and  improve  local  coverage,” 
Morgan  said. “We  were  sending  two  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  one  meeting  and  letting 
some  meetings  go  uncovered.” 

Morgan  explained  that  now  a  repor¬ 
ter’s  story  on  a  “routine  meeting”  will 
appear  in  both  the  morning  and  evening 
paper  while  major  news  will  continue  to 
be  updated. 

Reporters  from  the  two  papers  “will 
not  be  competing  for  news.  They  will  be 
working  cooperatively,”  Morgan  said.  “I 
think  there  will  be  some  loss  from  the  lack 
of  competition,  but  I  think  the  gain  in 
local  coverage  will  be  greater.” 

Morgan  said  the  merger  will  bring  a- 
bout  the  loss  of  some  duplicate  readers. 
He  thinks  those  losses  will  be  offset  by 
new  readers  attracted  by  the  stronger 
local  coverage  the  merger  will  provide. 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
readers  take  one  newspaper,”  he  said. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  currently  sells  about 
131,000  copies  daily.  The  Ledger 
Star’s  daily  circulation  is  around  94,500. 
The  Sunday  Virginian  Pilotl Ledger-Star 
has  a  circulation  of  201,000. 

Advertisers  will  continue  to  have  a 
choice  of  placing  ads  in  either  newspaper 
or  in  combination. 

pers  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  California,  last  year.  Both  publica¬ 
tions  were  called  Great  American 
Shopper. 

In  announcing  the  closing  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  shopper,  Ray  Radford,  general 
manager,  said  the  city’s  advertising  base 
“eroded  very  quickly  with  the  downturn 
in  the  economy.” 

Radford  said  the  shopper  was  margin¬ 
ally  profitable  and  that  with  “the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  continued  troubles  here,” 
Advo  decided  to  fold  the  publication. 

Signal  Mountain  Observer,  another 
weekly  shopper  in  the  Chattanooga  area, 
also  ceased  publication. 
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Chicago  dailies  battle 
to  cut  reader  losses 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

With  the  dog  days  of  summer  licking  at 
their  heels,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
hyping  sex  and  a  menagerie  while  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  is  sticking  with  Zingo 
Bingo. 

Tribune  rack  cards  this  week  boasted 
that  the  daily  has  given  away  more  than 
$450,000  in  prizes  since  the  contest’s  in¬ 
ception  last  January. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  Zingo 
Bingo,’’  a  Tribune  executive  declared 
although  he  refused  to  elaborate  on  cir¬ 
culation  gains  or  the  cost  of  the  heavily 
promoted  effort. 

ABC  figures  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  last  March  listed  Tribune  losses  at 
19,677  during  the  week  and  42,966  on 
Sundays. 

Sex  for  sale 

Meanwhile,  Sun-Times  rack  cards  on 
Sunday  opted  for  the  word,  “Sex",  in 
four-and-three-quarter-inch  boldface  and 
a  12-part  series  entitled,  “Sex  for  Sale." 

Inside,  the  tabloid’s  house  ads  were  a 
veritable  zoo. 

Readers  could  take  their  pick  from 
catching  a  million  dollar  trout,  winning 
$10,000  on  a  horse  or  naming  a  baby 
elephant. 

The  Sun-Times  stopped  playing  reader 
cash  games  last  May,  some  19  months 
and  $500,000  in  prizes  after  it  launched 
Lucky  Numbers.  Its  ABC  March  figures 
registered  daily  gains  of  1 .879  and  Sunday 
losses  of  15,123. 

“Our  contest  had  reached  its  peak,”  a 


Sun-Times  spokesman  said. 

When  asked  if  the  current  Zingo  Bingo 
giveaway  of  $15,000  a  week  is  affecting 
Sun-Times  returns,  the  same  spokesman 
said,  “1  monitor  this  thing  very  closely, 
on  a  week-to-week  basis,  and  it  hasn't 
affected  us  at  all."  The  spokesman  would 
not  release  specific  circulation  figures, 
however. 

After  a  lengthy  absence,  reader  con¬ 
tests  marched  into  the  Chicago  market  in 
October  of  1980,  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
cession  and  product  price  increase  at 
both  papers. 

The  dailies  jumped  their  weekday  price 
from  200  to  250  in  September.  19W)  and 
hiked  their  Sunday  from  750  to  $1  in 
April,  1981. 

While  both  newspapers  claim  credit  for 
being  the  first  to  announce  their  respec¬ 
tive  game  plans,  they  landed  on  news¬ 
stands  simultaneously  that  October, 
offering  $10,000  a  week  in  cash  winnings 
when  the  Sun-Times  introduced  Lucky 
Numbers  and  the  Tribune  came  up  with 
Lucky  License. 

The  Tribune  dropped  Lucky  License 
two  months  after  its  birth,  waited  three 
weeks  until  January  19,  1981.  and  then 
launched  Birthday  Bingo — $5 .(KH)  a  week 
in  cash  prizes. 

Birthday  Bingo  was  laid  to  rest  three 
months  later  in  April.  And  from  that 
month  on  until  last  January,  Tribune 
readers  had  to  content  themselves  with 
basic  news  and  ads  while  the  Sun-Times 
forged  ahead  with  Lucky  Numbers. 

During  a  part  of  that  time  period  the 


EVEN  "BENNY  THE  BULL"— the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bulls'  mascot — tried  to  get  into  the 
act  when  Chicago  Tribune  vicepresident/ 
director  of  marketing  Tom  Clancy  (right) 
gave  away  Zingo  Bingo  prizes  to  fans  last 
spring. 

Tribune  dropped  30.345  copies  daily  and 
67,987  on  Sundays,  while  the  Sun-Times 
forfeited  6.292  during  the  week  and 
gained  964  on  Sundays,  according  to 
September  1981  ABC  figures.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  still  held  its  lead,  however,  with 
754.043  copies  daily  and  1.076.071  on 
Sundays,  compared  with  the  Sun-Times 
daily  M9.040  and  Sunday  681,904. 

The  Tribune  blamed  those  losses  on  a 
cutback  in  its  afternoon  edition  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  the  previous  year's  nickel-daily 
price  jump. 

Clancy  would  not  elaborate  on  how 
much  circulation  has  improved  or  the 
volume  of  entries  Zingo  Bingo  has  gener¬ 
ated.  Nor  would  he  speculate  on  Zingo 
Bingo’s  exit  date. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  some  in¬ 
dustry  observer's  contention  that  reader 
contest  circulation  is  expensive  and 
almost  imposssible  to  hold  onto  once  the 
contest  is  discontinued.  Clancy  said.  “1 
would  say  there's  a  small  percentage  of 
circulation  gain  that's  only  there  because 
of  the  contest,  but  if  you  sustain  the 
promotion  effort  once  the  contest  ends 
and  maintain  a  gcxid  prixluct.  you'll  hold 
to  the  gains." 

Clancy  said  he  did  not  think  Lucky 
Numbers  affected  his  paper's  circulation 
losses  when  the  latter  was  not  running  a 
bingo  game. 

“The  greater  effect  on  our  numbers 
were  the  price  increases." 

The  million  dollar  trout.  “Big  Fin",  is 
being  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  Sal¬ 
mon  Unlimited  and  will  benefit  a  charity 
group.  Big  Brothers — Big  Sisters. 
Anglers  must  purchase  a  $10  entry  ticket 
and  will  have  seven  days  after  the  fish  is 
dumped  in  Lake  Michigan  on  August  31 
to  reel  it  in  and  collect  $50,(KX)  a  year  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

The  $I0,0(X)  horse  race  prize  offered 
once  in  July  and  August  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  city's  Arlington  Race  Track 
which  approached  the  paper  earlier  this 
summer  after  introducing  a  special 
sweepstakes  race. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  FISH — Checking  out  the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  million- 
dollar  trout,  "Big  Fin"  are  Sun-Times  vicepresident  of  circulation  Albert  E. 
von  Entress  (left)  and  local  radio  personality  Wally  Phillips. 
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“Made  in  Japan” 

Detroit  FP  tests  quality 
improvement  system 


By  Gary  Ortlieb 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  employees 
are  stimulating  changes  which  make  the 
newspaper  a  better  place  to  work  and, 
often,  more  efficient. 

Using  a  forum  provided  by  a  program 
called  Quality  Circles,  new  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  industry  but  successful  in 
Japanese  industry  for  nearly  four  dec¬ 
ades,  the  Free  Press  workers  have 
brought  about  many  changes  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  including  these: 

•  Installing  a  drop-ceiling  and  insulation 
at  the  newspaper  annex  where  inserting  of 
supplements  is  done.  This  eliminated  ex¬ 
cessive  cold  and  heat  which  bothered 
workers  and  reduced  efficiency.  The  cost 
of  adding  12  inches  of  ceiling  insulation 
was  more  than  covered  by  a  13%  reduction 
in  energy  costs. 

•  Revising  classified  advertising  cate¬ 
gories,  eliminating  seldom-used  classifica¬ 
tions  and  adding  other  more  practical 
ones,  thus  improving  sales  potential. 

•  Installing  plastic  curtains  on  doors  of 
the  loading  dock  at  the  paper’s  printing 
plant.  The  curtains  cut  down  the  flow  of 
cold  air  in  the  winter  and  retain  heat.  They 
also  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
exhaust  system  in  the  building. 

•  Adding  an  electronic  tote  board  in  the 
composing  room  and  newsrooms  so  that 
printers  and  editors  know  which  pages, 
and  how  many,  must  be  completed  before 
an  edition  can  be  cleared. 


•  Installing  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  phone  room  of  a  job  center  board, 
which  lists  clerical  projects  for  people  who 
have  slack-time,  increasing  productivity 
and  reducing  boredom. 

The  concept  of  Quality  Circles  dates  to 
the  end  of  World  War  11,  when  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  the  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Occupation  Forces  in  Japan. 
He  enlisted  the  services  of  an  American, 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Deming,  the  “father  of 
Quality  Circles,”  to  help  the  Japanese 
rebuild  their  economy  and  raise  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  products. 

The  eventual  result  was  quality  control 
circles,  and,  today,  10  million  Japanese 
are  involved  in  Quality  Circles.  Needless 
to  say,  Japan  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
most  Americans  as  a  manufacturer  of 
junk  merchandise,  as  was  the  case  25 
years  ago. 

Quality  Circles  are  now  being  used  in 
Asia,  North  and  South  America,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Africa  and  Europe.  And  western 
world  companies  such  as  J.C.  Penney 
Co.,  Uniroyal,  General  Electric,  Ford, 
General  Motors,  Bendix  Corp.  and 
Michigan  Bell  are  using  the  concept,  too. 

The  program  came  to  the  nation’s  ninth 
largest  daily  because  Byron  Harless, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  the  paper’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Free 
Press  president  Don  C.  Becker.  He  de¬ 
cided  it  was  worthy  of  a  full  blown  test. 


TOTE  BOARD — Bill  Muir,  Free  Press 
composing  foreman,  utilizes  an  electronic 
tote  board  that  lets  printers  and  editors 
know  which  pages,  and  how  many,  must 
be  completed  before  an  edition  can  be 
cleared.  The  board  is  a  Quality  Circle 
recommendation. 

“Quality  Circles  taps  the  company’s 
most  valuable  resource,”  says  Becker, 
“our  employees.” 

A  Quality  Circle  program  is  made  up  of 
several  parts:  the  steering  committee;  a 
program  coordinator;  circle  leaders;  and 
about  8-12  group  members. 

The  steering  committee  consists  of 
seven  or  eight  top-level  staff  people 
acting  as  representatives  from  major  de¬ 
partments,  as  well  as  the  presidents  of 
three  newspaper  craft  unions.  A  program 
coordinator  directs  Quality  Circle  activi¬ 
ties,  trains  circle  leaders  and  acts  as  a  link 
between  the  circles  and  the  rest  of  the 
organization.  At  the  Free  Press,  the  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  program  has  been  A1  Fran¬ 
cis,  human  resources  coordinator.  James 
Wells  of  Knight-Ridder’s  personnel  de¬ 
partment  has  been  a  principal  trainer  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


MEMBERS  of  the  Funny  Farmers,  a  Quality  Circle  at  the  Free 
Press  Annex,  recently  celebrated  that  circle's  first  anniversary. 
The  Funny  Farmers  recommended  installing  a  drop-ceiling  and 
insulation  at  the  Free  Press  Annex,  resulting  in  a  1 3%  reduction 
in  energy  costs.  One  of  15  Quality  Circles  at  the  Free  Press,  the 
Funny  Farmers  are  curently  working  on  security  and 
beautification  at  the  Annex. 


CURTAINS — A  Free  Press  truck  passes  through  plastic  cur¬ 
tains  at  the  Riverfront  printing  plant.  The  curtains  cut  down  the 
flow  of  cold  air  in  the  winter  and  retain  heat.  This  project 
represents  one  of  many  changes  brought  about  at  the  Free  Press 
through  Quality  Circle  recommendations. 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 

Free  Press  circle  leaders. 

Circle  leaders,  initially  the  department 
supervisors,  are  responsible  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  circles,  which  meet  once  a 
week  for  an  hour  on  company  time. 

Once  the  circle  members  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  research  stage  of  their  project, 
the  group  presents  recommendations  to 
management,  using  visual  aids  such  as 
charts  and  graphs. 

According  to  Don  Dewar,  an  interna¬ 
tionally  known  author,  lecturer  and  con¬ 
sultant  on  Quality  Circles,  809?  of  all  cir¬ 
cle  recommendations  are  approved  by 
management.  And  909?  of  circle  recom¬ 
mendations  either  cost  nothing  or  can  be 
financed  from  normal  department 
budgets. 

“With  Quality  Circles,"  said  classified 
circle  leader  Gary  Kleinhenn,  “we  are 
the  initiators  of  change.” 

Anita  Mance,  a  circle  member  in  Cir¬ 
culation  Customer  Service,  agrees.  Her 
circle,  the  Pips  (each  circle  takes  its  own 
name),  recently  completed  a  project  to 
reduce  repeat  delivery  complaints  by 
targeting  a  specific  division  and  zeroing  in 
on  each  repeat  complaint. 

“This  problem  has  been  an  agitation 
for  the  past  20  years,"  Mance  exclaims. 
“No  one's  ever  really  taken  the  time  to  do 
anything  with  it.” 

Quality  Circles  have  not  only  provided 
Free  Press  employees  with  the  time  and 
initiative  to  find  solutions  to  problems, 
but  also  with  an  effective  communication 
tool. 

“That's  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
whole  concept,”  says  Joe  Grech,  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager.  “Quality  Circle 
gets  people  talking,  and  that's  developing 
a  constructive  dialogue  within  the  com¬ 
pany." 

The  newspaper  has  functioning  circles 
in  advertising,  production  and  circulation 
departments  and  recently  started  its  first 
newsroom  circle. 

“We  just  don't  have  the  manpower  to 
keep  up  with  employees  requesting  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  program,"  Francis  said. 
In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  that  demand, 
the  Free  Press  has  recently  hired  a  full¬ 
time  coordinator  to  oversee  the  program. 

There  are  more  than  2,(KK)  Quality  Cir¬ 
cles  operating  in  America,  but  only  16  of 
those  are  in  newspapers,  all  at  the  Free 
Press. 

It’s  the  USIA  again 

President  Reagan  signed  legislation 
(August  24)  that  made  the  International 
Communications  Agency  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  again.  The 
agency  was  known  as  the  USIA  from  its 
creation  in  19.''.^  to  1977,  when  it  merged 
with  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  to 
become  the  ICA.  fhe  agency 
desseminates  information  about  the 
U.S.A.  overseas. 
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FUNNY  FARMERS — From  left  to  right:  Mike  Borroco,  Jim  Pigott;  George 
Lipshow;  Sid  Gersh,  superintendent  of  the  moilroom;  Jock  Lotono;  Tom 
Munson;  Morrey  Konter;  Horold  Allen  and  Joe  DePoole,  facilitator,-  enjoy  o 
lull  during  the  Quality  Circle  meeting  of  the  "Funny  Farmers"  group.  Members 
of  the  Funny  Farmers  mode  their  first  management  presentation  to  Sid  Gersh, 
superintendent  of  the  moilroom.  The  Circle  mode  o  detailed  presentation  on 
insulating  the  Annex  Building,  which  would  result  in  lower  heating  and  energy 
costs  over  the  next  five  years.  The  Funny  Farmers  meet  every  Tuesday  nrorning 
at  8  a.m.  in  the  Riverfront  Plant.  Not  shown  in  the  photo  are  Joe  Hopkins  Sr. 
and  Pete  McGeary. 


KNIGHT  HAWKS — Rich  AAauren  (standing)  discusses  a  point  during  a 
Quality  Circle  weekly  meeting.  The  Knight  Hawks  are  working  on  taking  the 
best  possible  advantage  of  the  od  assist  department  to  free  additional  selling 
time  for  sales  people.  Members  of  the  Circle  from  left  are:  Barbara  Lambert, 
Phil  Morien,  Tom  Perrin,  Don  Reske,  Doug  Furgerson  (co-leoder),  Gerry 
Goetzke,  Keith  Strnad  (facilitator),  Connie  de  Cicco,  Jan  Ryan,  Ron  Biler, 
Pete  Zagorowski  and  Phil  La  Porte. 
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COMPOSING  ROOAA — Bob  Kennedy  (standing  right).  Circle  leader, 
opens  discussion  with  Circle  members  from  the  composing  room.  Seated,  left 
to  right,  are:  Richard  Flemming,  Al  Wojcik,  Elizabeth  Goulet,  Rex  Gates, 
James  Raridan,  Don  Pope,  Gene  Hunter,  Sue  Wilson  and  Al  Hammond. 


Recession  no  deterrent 
to  capital  expenditures 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

While  most  newspaper  companies 
have  been  forced  by  the  recession  to  im¬ 
plement  a  series  of  cost-cutting  proce¬ 
dures,  they  have  not  trimmed  their  capital 
expenditure  programs  to  a  significant  de¬ 
gree. 

“We  have  not  curtailed  our  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  program,"  said  John  Sias, 
president,  publications  division  of  Capit¬ 
al  Cities  Communications.  He  said  the 
company  will  spend  $11.6  million  this 
year  on  capital  expenditures  including 
“some  money  for  land  acquisition  at  Fort 
Worth.” 

Capital  Cities  publishes  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram. 

Sias  said  the  plans  for  Fort  Worth  in¬ 
clude  adding  a  press  line  at  the  existing 
plant  and  building  a  new  press  facility  on 
the  land  which  will  be  acquired  in  the 
suburbs. 

“We’ll  continue  to  be  cautious  in  terms 
of  our  expanision  programs,"  Sias  said. 
“We  try  to  run  the  properties  as  tightly  as 
we  can  consistent  with  putting  out  a  quali¬ 
ty  product.” 

Sias  noted  that  Capital  Cities  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  hiring  new  personnel  at  its  news¬ 
papers  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Worth 
which  “is  in  an  expansion  mode.” 

“We’re  not  firing  people  either,”  he 
stated. 

Another  effect  of  the  recession  is 
Capital  Cities  has  shown  “a  little  more 
restraint  in  terms  of  ad  rate  increases,” 
Sias  remarked.  “In  these  less  inflationary 
times,  the  ability  to  pass  along  cost  in¬ 
creases  has  been  somewhat  eroded.” 

Frank  Hawkins,  director  of  corporate 
relations  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
said  the  downturn  in  the  economy  has  had 
“minor  impact”  on  the  company’s  $8.^ 
million  to  $90  million  capital  budget. 

“We  had  to  push  back  a  few  things,  but 
we’re  going  ahead  with  our  $.‘>0  million 
plant  in  St.  Paul,”  Hawkins  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  St. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

Knight-Ridder  is  also  planning  a  $30 
million  expansion  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
presses  and  mailroom  and  a  $28  million 
expansion  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
plant. 

Hawkins  said  all  of  that  money  will  not 
be  spent  this  year,  but  he  declined  to  give 
details  about  which  expenditures  were 
being  deferred. 

Hawkins  said  the  major  impact  of  the 
recession  has  been  a  “sharp  drop”  in 
classified  linage.  The  result  is  “a  slow¬ 
down  in  revenue  growth.” 

Knight-Ridder  is  bringing  expenses 
under  control  by  imposing  a  hiring  freeze 
and  “drastic  cuts  in  discretionary  ex- 
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penses — travel,  expense  accounts," 
Hawkins  stated.  “We  also  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  our  salary  increases  into  line 
with  inflation.” 

Multimedia  is  going  ahead  with  its 
“irrevocable  commitment”  to  invest 
over  $14  million  in  new  presses  for  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont,  said 
Rhea  Eskew,  president  of  the  companies 
newspaper  division. 

Eskew  said  Multimedia  has  “no  com¬ 
mitments  anywhere  else.”  He  said  if  the 
company  were  not  already  committed  to 
its  expenditures  in  Greenville,  “we  might 
change  that.” 

All  of  Multimedia’s  newspapers  have 
implented  “profit  improvement  plans,” 
Eskew  said.  The  “system  of  cost-cutting 
moves”  starts  with  “things  which  will 
least  affect  the  public  and  employees. 
The  last  thing  is  to  reduce  staffs  by  sever¬ 
ance.” 

Eskew  said  the  newspapers  have  “a 
strong  hiring  freeze”  in  effect  but  have 
“not  suspended  any  scheduled  raises.” 

“We  certainly  haven’t  cut  back  any 
capital  expenditures,”  said  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  senior  vice  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  and  chief  financial  officer. 
“We  spent  over  $100  million  in  1981 
group-wide.  In  1982  we’ll  spend  around 
the  same  including  USA  Today. 

McCorkindale  said,  “A  lot  of  USA  To¬ 
day  expenditures  are  related  to  the  news¬ 
paper  division.  Normal  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  are  up  to  use  equipment  for 
the  USA  Today.” 

Advertising  revenues  at  Gannett’s  pa¬ 
pers  are  “quite  soft,”  McCorkindale 
said.  As  a  result,  the  company  is  cutting 
back  on  promotion  and  other  “discretion¬ 
ary  expenses”  at  its  newspapers. 

Although  there  is  no  company-wide 
hiring  free,  “a  number  of  our  managers 
are  not  hiring  people.  They’re  trying  to 
cut  back  every  way  they  can,”  he  said. 

McCorkindale  said  Gannett’s  broad¬ 
cast  and  outdoor  advertising  divisions  are 
“providing  some  resources”  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  also  has  not  made  any 
major  cutbacks  in  capital  expenditures, 
said  James  Ottaway  Jr.,  president  of  the 
group. 

“Our  capital  expenditures  are  carefully 
cost  justified  to  save  money  or  improve 
quality,”  he  said.  “Our  cost-cutting  is 
mostly  in  operating  expenses.  We  have 
been  making  major  efforts  to  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  costs  below  budget.” 

Ottaway  said  the  newspaper  group  will 
spend  $10  million  this  year  for  new  press¬ 
es,  front-end  systems,  mailroom  mod¬ 
ernizations,  business  office  computer  up¬ 
grading,  and  TMC  computer  systems. 


“These  are  essential  to  our  future 
growth  and  efficient  operations,”  he  said. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  is  staying 
with  its  capital  expenditure  program  also, 
said  Leonard  Harris,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  spend  around  $55  million  this 
year,  and  next,  on  capital  improvements. 

“We  are  continuing  our  conversion  of 
letterpress  presses  at  43rd  Street  to  offset 
presses,”  Harris  said.  “In  addition,  we 
are  modernizing  our  facilities  at  regional 
newspapers  including  two  new  plants. 
Our  program  next  year  will  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  conversion  to  offset  presses 
and  a  new  building  for  our  cable  system  in 
southern  New  Jersey.” 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  will 
spend  $24  million  to  $28  million  on  capital 
expenditures  with  newspapers  receiving 
a  substantial  part  of  that  sum,  said  Larry 
Franklin,  executive  vicepresident.  A  new 
television  facility  in  San  Antonio  is  also 
included  in  this  year’s  plans. 

“We’re  expanding  press  capacity  and 
commercial  printing  operations.  We’re 
building  cable  systems,”  he  stated. 

Franklin  said  Harte-Hanks  is  taking  “a 
more  critical  look”  at  the  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  projected  from  various  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures.  “The  ones  with 
attractive  ROI  are  going  ahead  on  sche¬ 
dule.  The  ones  with  questionable  ROI, 
we’re  asking  can  they  be  delayed.” 

Franklin  said  Harte-Hanks  is  operating 
under  a  “four  phase  strategy”  begun  in 
1981  which  involves  “taking  a  hard  look 
at  all  of  our  systems,  procedures,  pro¬ 
ducts.” 

Part  of  that  strategy  includes  “trying  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  particular  manage¬ 
ment  functions,”  Franklin  said.  He  ex- 
plaind  Harte-Hanks  is  not  cutting  back  on 
the  size  of  its  staff  but  is  making  “person¬ 
nel  changes”  in  its  management  staff 
where  the  company  determines  perform¬ 
ance  has  been  below  expectations. 

“When  someone  leaves,  we’re  looking 
hard  at  replacements.  Can  the  work  be 
redistributed?  We’re  adding  people  in 
selective  situations,”  Franklin  said. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  is  one  newspaper  hit 
hard  by  the  recession.  “Bad  times”  have 
resulted  in  about  $50  million  being  cut  this 
year  from  the  company’s  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  program,  said  Peter  Lichtgarn, 
corporate  communications  director. 
“The  cuts  will  be  applied  across  the 
board.  Every  company  has  been  asked  to 
make  a  20%  reduction.” 

Lichtgarn  said  Times  Mirror  will  still 
spend  about  $200  million  on  its  capital 
programs  this  year  and  will  spend  about 
the  same  amount  in  1983. 

The  company’s  wood  products  divi¬ 
sion  continues  to  be  hurt  by  the  depressed 
residential  housing  market  while  its 
newspapers  have  suffered  advertising  lin¬ 
age  declines,  including  a  significant  drop 
in  classified  linage  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 
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Newspaper  stocks  gain  in  market  rail 


Newspaper  publishing  stocks  gained 
'  in  the  bull  market  which  began  on  Au- 
'  gust  17. 

1R.  Joseph  Fuchs,  an  analyst  with  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.,  said  newspaper 
stocks  generally  outperformed  the  mar- 
-V  ket.  Fuchs  computed  the  capitalized 
weighted  averages  of  the  newspaper 
^  stocks  to  have  risen  9.3%  for  the  rally 
through  Friday,  August  20  while  the 
S&P  500  was  up  8.7%. 

Fuchs  said  the  stocks'  performance 
indicated  investors’  faith  in  both  the 
long-term  strength  of  newspapers  and 
their  “significant  cyclical  recovery  char¬ 
acteristics”  which  will  enable  them  to 
rebound  quickly  in  an  economic  upturn. 
Peter  Falco,  an  analyst  with  Merrill 


Lynch,  said  the  rebound  for  newspaper 
stocks  “was  good,  understanding  they 
were  clearly  not  as  depressed  as  many 
other  stocks.” 

Falco  said  that  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  stocks  finished  the  week  “not  too 
far”  from  their  high  prices  for  last  six  to 
nine  months. 

John  Morton,  an  analyst  with  Lynch 
Jones  &  Ryan  in  Washington  D.C., 
noted  that  newspaper  stocks  “ordinari¬ 
ly  respond  to  optimism  about  growth  of 
the  economy.”  He  said,  however,  that 
such  optimism  was  not  behind  the  cur¬ 
rent  surge  in  the  stock  market. 

Capital  Cities  Communications 
showed  the  largest  increase,  gaining 
seven  points  to  close  on  August  20  at  78. 


Times  Mirror  Co.  posted  a  51^2  gain  and 
closed  the  week  at  41 'A. 

Washington  Post  Co.  closed  at  37'/4 
on  the  American  Exchange,  to  pick  up 
4'/4  points  during  the  week.  Gannett  Co. 
rose  3'/2  to  finish  the  week  at  37'/2. 

Other  newspaper  stocks  showing 
gains  included  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  up  2'/4  to  26‘/4;  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  up  2'/2  to  31 'A. 

On  the  American  Exchange,  Media 
General  gained  'A  to  reach  37'A.  New 
York  Times  Co.  gained  Vs  to  close  the  p 
week  at  37’/*. 

Lee  Enterprises  was  one  of  the  few 
stocks  to  close  the  week  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  week  before.  Lee  lost  '/«  of  a 
point  to  finish  the  week  at  lV/%. 


Recession  hits  hard  at  Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Co.  net  income  for  the 
second  quarter  dropped  to  $33. 1  million,  or 
970  per  share,  from  $38.5  million,  or  $1.13 
per  share,  last  year  as  a  result  of  losses  in 
its  newsprint  and  forest  products  division 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  classified  advertising 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  increased  mod¬ 
estly  to  $541 . 1  million  from  $539.5  million. 

For  the  first  half,  revenues  were  $1.06 
billion  compared  to  $1.04  billion  in  1981. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  also  de¬ 
clined,  falling  to  $53.3  million,  or  $1 .56  per 
share,  from  $64.5  million,  or  $1.89  per 
share,  in  1981. 

Times  Mirror’s  Newspaper  Publishing 
group’s  operating  profit  decreased  to  $38.9 
million  versus  $46.6  million  last  year. 

Besides  the  loss  of  classified  advertising 
in  the  Times,  the  company  stated  editorial 
and  marketing  programs  “designed  speci¬ 
fically  for  the  Dallas  and  Denver  markets 
also  continued  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
profits,  but  are  resulting  in  improved  mar¬ 
ket  positions  in  both  cities.” 

The  company  said  New.sday  performed 
well. 

Newsprint  and  Forest  Products  group 
recorded  an  operating  loss  of  $165,000  in 
the  second  quarter  compared  to  a  $3.4  mil¬ 
lion  operating  profit  last  year. 

“Wood  products  operations  remain  im¬ 
pacted  by  the  depressed  residential  hous¬ 
ing  market,”  Times  Mirror  stated.  “News¬ 
print  operations  will  continue  at  below- 
capacity  levels  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
due  to  inadequate  demand.  The  group  be- 
nefitted  from  a  newsprint  price  increase 
effective  April  1,  but  the  cancellation  of 
this  increase,  effective  June  1,  impacted 
earnings  at  the  quarter’s  end  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so.” 

The  Broadcasting  and  Cable  Television 
group  increased  its  operating  profit  to 
$20.1  million  from  $16.9  million  in  the 
second  quarter  largely  due  to  “the  strong 
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perfromance  of  KDFW-tv  in  Dallas/Fort 
Worth.  Cable  television  results  were 
affected  by  continuing  cost  of  developing 
franchises.” 

“Interest  expense  in  the  second  quarter 
increased  by  $2.1  million  as  the  result  of 
both  larger  borrowings  and  higher  rates,” 
the  company  said.  “Lower  investment  tax 
credits  resulted  in  a  higher  effective  tax 
rate  of  $45.7%,  compared  with  43.3%  in 
the  first  half  of  1981.” 

Robert  Erburu,  president,  said  Times 
Mirror  has  made  “sizable  reductions”  in 
current  and  projected  capital  spending 
programs  but  will  continue  with  “long- 
range  development  programs  essential  to 
our  growth.” 

Torstar  Corp.  reports 
sizable  earnings  gain 

Torstar  Corp.  reported  it  made  a  net 
profit  of  $5.9  million  or  410  a  share  in  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  compared  with 
$1.1  million  or  nine  cents  a  share  in  the 
similar  1981  period. 

The  Toronto-based  media  firm,  which 
owns  the  Toronto  Star,  Canada’s  largest 
newspaper,  several  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  book  publishing  interests,  said 
sales  increased  to  $277  million  from  $234 
million. 

The  company  said  its  six-month  profit 
reflected  an  extraordinary  gain  from  the 
sale  of  land.  Operating  income  for  the 
period  was  $4.4  million,  compared  with 
$6.2  million  in  the  similar  period  last  year. 

Torstar  said  operating  profit  from 
newspaper  interests  fell  sharply  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  because  of 
lower  advertising  volume.  Toronto  Star 
linage  was  down  about  5%  for  the  period, 
compared  with  1981  levels,  principally  re¬ 
flecting  lower  help  wanted  advertising — 
the  result  of  rising  unemployment. 


Lee,  Post  Corp.  see 
improved  earnings 

Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated,  had  net 
income  from  operations  for  the  third  fis¬ 
cal  quarter  ended  June  30,  1982,  of 
$5,182,000  or  750  per  share,  compared  to 
$5,107,000  or  720  per  share  for  the  same 
quarter  a  year  ago. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  totaled  $41,234,000,  compared  to 
$39,432,000  for  the  third  quarter  last  year. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  1982, 
Lee  net  income  was  $13,1 33,000  or  $  1 .89 
per  share,  on  operating  revenues  of 
$120,338,000.  This  compares  to  1981  nine 
months  income  of  $12,726,000  or  $1.79 
per  share,  on  operating  revenues  of 
$114,191,000. 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wise., 
earned  $  1 .256.000  or  690  a  share  in  the 
second  quarter,  compared  with 
$1,099,000  or  610  a  share  a  year  ago. 

Six-month  earnings  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  firm  total  $1,441,000  or  790  per 
share.  For  the  same  period  in  1981  profits 
were  $1,250,000  or  690  per  share. 

A  spokesman  said  all  three  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  divisions — newspapers,  broad¬ 
casting,  and  commercial  printing — re¬ 
ported  increased  operating  profits  for  the 
quarter.  For  the  year  to  date  the  news¬ 
paper  division  is  slightly  behind  last 
year’s  figures,  the  broadcasting  division 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  division  higher. 

Atkin  appointed 

Dennis  L.  Atkin  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent/marketing  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Atkin,  41,  came 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  where 
he  was  advertising  director.  In  his  new 
job,  he  replaces  Tom  Stephenson,  who 
was  appointed  assistant  to  general  mana¬ 
ger  Vance  Caesar. 
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Was  Nancy  used  by  numbers  players? 


The  death  of  Ernie  Bushmiller,  the  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  comic  strip  “Nancy,”  may 
have  a  big  effect  on  the  people  who  play 
the  illegal  street  numbers. 

“Nancy  has  long  been  used  by  num¬ 
bers  players  as  a  means  of  divining  the 
three-digit  daily  number,”  according  to 
Clark  DeLeon,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  “Apparently,  people  look  at  Nan¬ 
cy's  body  language  in  individual  panels 
and  give  numerical  equivalents  to  them,” 
DeLeon  reported.  For  instance,  the  panel 
above  could  represent  the  number  five. 

Sid  Goldberg,  executive  editor  of  Uni¬ 
ted  Features  Syndicate  in  New  York, 
which  distributes  the  strip  to  about  600 
newspapers,  told  DeLeon  he’s  never 
heard  of  people  using  Nancy  to  determine 
the  daily  number. 

“I’ve  heard  of  that  with  other  strips,” 
he  said,  mentioning  “Ching  Chow,”  a 
Chinese  proverb  strip  that  some  New 
Yorkers  believe  gives  clues  to  the  daily 
number.  “People  who  play  the  numbers 
can  count  the  clouds  in  the  sky  for  clues,” 
Goldberg  said.  “This  (using  Nancy  for 
clues)  may  be  true  in  Philadelphia.  Who 
knows  how  these  things  start?” 

Mark  Lasky,  the  28-year-old  cartoonist 
who  will  succeed  Bushmiller  as  the  Nan¬ 
cy  artist,  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
strip’s  importance  to  gamblers  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  “When  I  was  a  kid  in  New 


York,  I  heard  that  people  would  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  ‘Moon  Mullins’ 
strip,”  he  said.  “They’d  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eyeballs  ’  ’ 

Lasky  said  th  at  he  has  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  what  the  daily  number  will  be  and  that 
readers  shouldn't  look  for  clues  when  his 
Nancy  strips  begin  appearing  in  mid- 
September. 


Francis  joins 
Scarborough 

Scarborough  Research  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lou  Francis  as  director  of 
newspaper  client  services. 

In  his  new  position,  Francis  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  of  Scarborough’s  ser¬ 
vices  with  newspaper  clients,  including 
relations  with  subscribers  to  the  National 
Newspaper  Audience  Study  and  with 
their  custom  research  clients.  Francis’ 
duties  will  include  responsibility  for  edu¬ 
cational  programs  to  assist  clients  in  mak¬ 
ing  full  use  of  their  Scarborough  studies. 

Francis  comes  to  Scarborough  after 
nearly  40  years  in  marketing  and  research 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Francis  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  his  position  as  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News’  research  manager. 


Gray  sues  H&K 
charges  JWT 
cheated  him 

Robert  K.  Gray,  chairman  of  Gray  & 
Co.,  is  suing  his  former  employer.  Hill  & 
Knowiton  Inc. 

Gray  claims  that  he  was  cheated  when 
Hill  &  Knowiton  was  sold  in  1980  to  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  advertising  agency. 

Gray  headed  the  local  Hill  &  Knowiton 
office  before  it  was  bought  out  by  Thomp¬ 
son  and  at  that  time  owned  8%  of  the  firm, 
ranked  as  the  biggest  public  relations  firm 
in  the  country. 

Gray  opposed  the  sale  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  left  to  start  his  own  firm,  which  has 
become  the  fastest-growing  pr  agency  in 
Washington. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
Gray  says  he  didn’t  get  a  fair  price  for  his 
stake  in  Hill  &  Knowiton  because  of  lies, 
fraud  and  securities  law  violations  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  executives. 

The  lawsuit  says  Gray  lost  $1,150,000 
on  the  deal  and  claims  he’s  entitled  to 
triple  damages  for  that  loss  plus  other 
expenses  and  $5  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  In  all.  Gray  wants  $9.2  million. 

Neither  Gray  &  Co.  nor  Hill  &  Knowi¬ 
ton  would  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

For  his  eight  percent  interest  in  Hill  & 
Knowiton,  Gray  got  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  cash,  plus  J.  Walter  Thompson 
stock  valued  at  $2.3  million,  the  lawsuit 
says. 

Gray  claims  Thompson  was  guilty  of 
fraud,  because  the  shares  proved  to  be 
worth  much  less.  In  the  suit.  Gray  main¬ 
tains  officials  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
falsely  inflated  the  value  of  that  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  by  padding  profits.  In  its 
1981  annual  report,  the  ad  agency  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  had  uncovered  $30  million  in 
“falsely  reported  earnings”  due  to  “ficti¬ 
tious  accounting”  by  a  television  prog¬ 
ram  subsidiary. 

Thompson  was  forced  to  refigure  its 
earnings,  and  as  a  result  the  price  of  its 
stock  plummeted  and  the  value  of  Gray’s 
shares  dropped  by  more  than  $1  million, 
Gray  also  charges  J.  Walter  Thompson 
violated  federal  securities  laws  by  not 
telling  him  that  the  stock  he  got  in  the  deal 
could  not  be  sold  for  two  years  and  that  he 
was  defrauded  because  of  other  false 
statements  made  during  negotiations. 

Time  to  test 
teletext  service 

Sentinel  Star  Company,  Orlando,  Fla., 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Time 
Inc.  to  test  teletext  services  over  cable 
lines  in  selected  homes  in  the  Orlando 
market.  The  tests,  scheduled  to  begin  in 
late  1982,  will  be  conducted  over  Orange/ 
Seminole  Cablevision’s  Orlando  system. 
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ART  DIRECTOR— In  De¬ 
nver  Melanie  Moyer  has 
joined  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  the  newly  created 
position  of  art  director.  She 
was  with  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
nearly  three  years  as  art 
director. 


Shaun  Higgins,  previously  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  was  named  manager 
of  marketing  services  and  corporate  com¬ 
munications  for  Cowles  Publishing  Co., 
Spokane.  He  also  serves  as  the  com¬ 
pany's  director  of  electronic  publishing. 
The  Spokesman-Review  is  Cowles- 
owned.  Before  joining  the  company  in 
1979,  Higgins  was  state  bureau  chief  for 
Lee  Newspapers  of  Montana. 

Phil  G»uis  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  for  features,  special  projects  and 
staff  development  at  the  Spokesman- 
Review.  He  was  night  city  editor.  Gruis 
previously  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Lexington  {Ky .)  Leader  and  city  editor  of 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Crowley  assumed  the  new 
title  of  marketing  director  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-E.xpress.  He  continues  responsi¬ 
bility  for  marketing  planning,  marketing 
research,  and  sales  promotion. 

ifi  if.  ifi 

Peter  P.  Baker,  acting  Sunday  sports 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  named  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Before  moving 
to  Dallas  in  September,  1981,  Baker 
worked  for  13  years  with  the  late 
Washington  Star. 

Baker  replaces  William  O'Brian, 
who  resigned  in  May  to  join  the  San 
Diego  Tribune. 

:|c  4:  ^ 

Richard  E.  Mooney,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  joined  the  editorial  board  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  rejoined  the  Times 
after  five  years  with  the  Courant. 
Mooney  earlier  was  with  the  Times  for  19 
years,  reporting  on  economic  affairs  and 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  deputy  foreign  editor  and  deputy 
financial  editor. 

iti  * 

Peter  Hano  was  appointed  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post.  He  has  22 
years  of  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  most  recently  as  Sunday  special 
sections  sales  manager  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

^ - QUOTE  .  . 


New  duties  for  three  Boston  Globe 
news  editors  announced  by  Thomas 
WiNSHiP,  editor,  are: 

William  G.  Miller,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  local  news,  will  oversee  the 
editing  of  all  morning  editions  and 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  assistant 
managing  editor  Thomas  Mulvoy,  who 
has  a  nine-month  National  Endowment 
Fellowship  at  Stanford  University. 

Al  Larkin  becomes  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  local  news,  returning  to  the 
city  room  after  editing  the  Boston  Globe 
Magazine  since  1980. 

Ellen  Clegg,  assistant  night  editor, 
will  serve  as  an  assistant  to  Matthew  V. 
Storin,  managing  editor  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  in  general  supervision  of  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  support  staff. 

4c  * 

Scott  McGehee,  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly-formed  United 
Press  International  Michigan  Editors. 

4c  4c  4c 

David  A.  Copithorne,  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican,  joined  Miller  Communications, 
Boston,  as  a  vicepresident. 

UNQUOTE - s 


Dick  Connor,  long-time  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Denver  Post,  is  assuming 
the  same  position  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver.  Conner  had  been  with 
the  Post  17  years. 

Also  joining  the  News  are: 

Gerald  Merrell,  to  an  assistant  city 
editor  from  city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Jay  Koelzer  and  Laura  Lynn  Fist- 
LER,  to  the  photo  staff.  Both  previously 
worked  at  the  Jackson  (Miss)  Clarion- 
Ledger. 

Martin  Connolly,  to  the  suburban 
desk.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Denver. 

Steve  Caulk,  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  reporter.  He  previously  was 
with  the  Morristown  (N  .J.)  Daily  Record. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  W.  Manbeck,  an  aide  to 
Pennsylvania  Lt  .  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  111,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  The 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  He  succeeds  Saul 
Kohler,  executive  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot-News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gilbert  P.  Smith  retired  August  13 
after  34  years  with  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  the  Daily  Press. 
On  his  retirement  Smith  was  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  both  newspapers,  which 
are  members  of  the  Gannett  group. 

Smith  joined  the  Observer-Dispatch  in 
1948  as  a  copy  reader.  In  1954,  he  was 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Press  and  in  1958,  managing  editor  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch.  He  became  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  both  newspapers  in  1973. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sun  Newspapers,  publisher  of  15  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  suburban  newspapers, 
has  appointed  three  divisional  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  They  are  Donald  R.  Heinzman, 
vicepresident-news  and  editorial 
division;  Donald  K.  Mortenson, 
vicepresident-operations;  and  Jame.s  A. 
Sable,  vicepresident-advertising. 
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From  left — 
Sheri  Dill 
James  Enright 
James  Denley 


Sheri  Dill,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon,  was 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor/ 
news,  succeeding  Harry  Abernathy. 
He  held  the  position  four  years  and  plans 
to  return  to  school. 

Martin  Donsky  was  named  city  edi¬ 
tor.  With  the  Eagle-Beacon  three  years, 
he  most  recently  has  been  assistant  city 
editor. 

Dill  moved  to  Wichita  in  1981  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  where  she  was 
assistant  metropolitan  editor.  She  also 
worked  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  three 
suburban  weeklies. 

In  the  advertising  department,  David 
Hunke,  general  advertising  manager, 
was  named  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Mary  McCoy,  formerly  “Neigh¬ 
bors”  manager,  succeeded  Hunke  as 
general  advertising  manager.  Steve  San¬ 
dy,  formerly  co-op  ad  manager,  was 
named  “Neighbors”  manager  and  June 
OCCHIPINTI  was  named  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager. 

♦  *  * 

William  Barry,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader, 
was  named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan,  where  he 
served  as  advertising  director  from  1977, 
to  1980.  Barry  succeeds  Robert  S.  Lee, 
who  had  completed  40  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  He  became  publisher  at 
Fort  Collins  in  1971. 

*  *  ^ 

R.W.  Apple,  chief  London  correson- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  BETSEY 
Pinckney  Brown  of  Washington,  were 
married  July  15  at  the  Marylebone  Reg¬ 
istry  Office  in  London.  The  couple  will 
reside  in  London  and  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Sparks,  sports  editor  of  the 
Herald  Courier  and  Bristol  Virginia- 
Tennessean  for  1 1  years  and  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  for 
two  years,  was  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Casey  (111.)  Daily  Reporter.  He  returns  to 
the  newspaper  profession  after  four  years 
in  private  business  in  his  hometown  of 
Erwin,  Tenn.  Sparks  also  will  write  for 
the  Marshall  (III.)  Independent. 
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James  Enright,  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  of  advertising  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  has  been  appointed 
marketing  director.  Enright  joined  the 
paper  in  l%3  as  a  classified  salesperson. 
He  worked  as  assistant  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  retail  ad  manager  be¬ 
fore  his  former  post  in  1979. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Nighswander,  formerly  with 
the  late  Cleveland  Press  as  staff  and  chief 
photographer  for  12  years,  was  named 
photo  editor  of  the  Washington  Times. 
He  heads  a  staff  of  12  photographers. 

Colin  Walters  was  named  book  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Times.  He  was  a  regular  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  late  Washington  Star  and 
moves  to  the  newspaper  from  his  post  as 
first  director  of  the  Institute  for  District 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

*  4^ 

Ed  G(X)DIN  retired  after  21  years  with 
the  Sacramento  Union.  Goodin  started 
his  advertising  career  with  the  Detroit 
Times,  a  Hearst  newspaper,  in  1946. 

«  *  * 

John  Wartinger  was  appointed  pro¬ 
duction/plant  manager  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency.  He  was  with 
the  University  of  Washington  as  director 
of  printing  and  earlier  was  director  of  pro- 
duction  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

*  * 

Roger  B.  Mumford  was  promoted  to 
accounting  consultant  for  the  Tampa, 
Florida,  division  of  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  and  will  be  involved  in  account¬ 
ing  operations  of  23  newspapers  in  the 
southern  region  of  the  United  States.  He 
formerly  was  accountant  for  the  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call. 

*  *  * 

June  Anderson  Almquist  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Robert  C.  Blethen  as  assistant 
managing  editor-administration  of  the 
Seattle  Times.  Almquist  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  View  section  and  news- 
features  editor  and  has  written  a  column 
for  many  years.  Blethen  moved  to  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


James  H.  Denley,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 
Denley  joined  the  Commercial  Appeal  as 
a  reporter  in  l%9  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  and  night  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor. 

Denley  is  a  third-generation  journalist, 
having  begun  his  career  at  the  Coffeeville 
(Miss.)  Courier,  a  2,000-circulation 
weekly  in  his  family  since  1912.  His 
father,  Gerald  H.  Denley,  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  North  Mississippi  news¬ 
paper. 

♦  ♦  « 

John  W.  Wolf,  assistant-labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  training  of  the  Milwaukee- 
based  Journal  Co.,  has  been  named  labor 
relations  manager,  and  Wanda  F. 
Calamese,  assistant-personnel  services, 
has  been  appointed  personnel  manager. 

♦  ♦  « 

Joseph  Weiler,  business  manager  of 
the  Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat, 
moved  to  metropolitan  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  L.  Nelson,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  school's  gradu¬ 
ate  division  in  journalism. 

♦  ♦  « 

Rex  Sims,  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Denver  Post,  has  joined  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe- 
Democrat  in  the  same  capacity. 


(Continued  on  page  24) 
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United  Press  International  photographer  Claude  Salhani  was  helped  from 
a  car  to  the  Comadore  Hotel  in  Beirut  after  being  injured  during  an  Israeli 
rocket  and  artillery  shelling  which  destroyed  the  UPl  and  Newsweek  offices  in 
West  Beirut.  The  hotel  is  serving  as  press  headquarters  for  most  of  the  foreign 
media  in  West  Beirut. 


UPl  honors  Beirut  photo  manager 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Peter  Rinearson  was  named  aeros¬ 
pace  reporter  of  the  Seattle  Times,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  L.  Twiss,  aerospace  edi¬ 
tor  who  retired  recently.  Rinearson,  at 
the  Times  since  1978,  has  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  the  last  two  years  special¬ 
ized  in  issues  of  war  and  peace.  He  re¬ 
cently  did  a  six-week  reporting  tour  on 
the  European  peace  movement. 

*  *  * 

SuSANNE  Myrick  was  named  an  assis¬ 
tant  tri-state  editor  at  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  and  Diane  C.  Rado  was 
assigned  to  its  Oxford,  Miss.,  bureau. 

Myrick  worked  in  the  Blytheville, 
Ark.,  and  Greenville,  Miss.,  bureaus  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  in  1980.  Rado  re¬ 
ceived  her  master's  degree  in  journalism 
in  June  from  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

*  *  * 

Jacqueline  Jeffrey  was  named 
vicepresident  of  product  development  at 
the  Microfilming  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  an  affiliate  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company.  She  previously  worked  at 
Lever  Brothers  Company  as  a  senior 
group  product  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Joe  Norton,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle-Herald,  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  Border  (Tex.) 
News-Herald. 

*  * 

Shirley  Roberts,  a  copy  editor  with 
the  Indianapolis  News,  was  named  editor 
of  the  daily's  Living  section.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mary  Lou  Schenck,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  teaching  at  Southport  High 
School. 

*  ♦  * 

Jeannine  L.  Stein  has  been  named  to 
the  staff  of  the  Houston  Post  as  a  fashion 
and  features  writer.  A  recent  UCLA 
graduate,  she  previously  worked  on  the 
Style  section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  and  was  a  summer  intern  at  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

*  #  * 

Frank  W.  Gappa  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.Y.)  Recorder.  Gappa,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Pa.,  succeeded  Scott  Miller, 
who  resigned  in  April.  Gappa  will  also 
serve  as  the  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Standard-Enterprise,  based  in  Fort  Plain, 
N.Y. 

9(c  :|c  ^ 

Changes  at  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item  include:  PETER  L.  CHIP- 
MAN  ,  from  circulation  manager  to  circula¬ 
tion  director;  Lawrence  Burnham,  from 
promotion  manager  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  William  Mueller,  Andrew 
Martin,  and  Robert  Ferrari,  to  zone 
managers. 


Claude  Salhani,  manager  of  United 
Press  International’s  Beirut  picture 
bureau,  has  won  a  special  UPl  award  for 
his  coverage  during  the  recent  fighting. 

Ted  Majeski,  UPl  executive  picture 
editor,  said  Salhani  was  honored  for  his 
efforts  in  obtaining  pictures  for  UPl  de¬ 
spite  continuing  shellfire  and  bombing. 
He  suffered  an  injured  ankle  when  the 
Beirut  bureau  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
phosphorous  shell  but  continued  to  direct 
picture  coverage. 


Marshall  L.  Stone  has  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News  after  12  years  in  that  position.  He 
started  his  journalism  career  in  1950  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

*  ili  * 

William  C.  Boyne,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  was  named  publisher.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Withers,  who  retired 
after  33  years  of  service. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Greg  Stevens  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rohnert  Park  (Calif.)  Clar¬ 
ion.  He  replaces  R.  David  Riotto, 
general  manager  for  the  past  three  years. 
Riotto  moved  to  publisher  of  the  Petalu¬ 
ma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  Hodge,  former  advertis¬ 
ing/production  manager  of  the  Warwick 
(R.l.)  Beacon,  joined  Lyons  Advertising, 
Attleboro  Falls,  Mass.,  as  a  graphic  de¬ 
sign  department  production  artist. 


Also  winning  an  award  was  Jerry  Lod- 
riguss,  UPl  New  Orleans  picture  bureau 
manager,  for  his  direction  of  coverage  of 
the  recent  Pan  American  crash. 

Ezio  Petersen,  New  York  staff  photo¬ 
grapher,  won  UPI’s  July  cash  prize  for 
Best  Single  Picture  of  the  Month  for  his 
picture  of  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  and  his 
wife  at  the  wedding  ceremonies  for  2,075 
Unification  Church  couples  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 


Stephen  H.  Koletnik  was  appointed 
manager  of  reach  and  printing  services 
for  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  the 
Evening  Times.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
new  distribution  system  for  the  newspap¬ 
ers  providing  advertisers  with  total  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  option  by  zone  and  will 
direct  the  commercial  printing  operation. 
Koletnik  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  pap¬ 
ers  in  1976  and  earlier  was  with  the  Flor¬ 
ida  group  of  New  York  Times  owned 
newspapers  as  a  sales  manager. 

John  M.  Delia  replaces  Koletnik  as 
the  co-op  advertising  manager.  Delia  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun  Sentinel  16  years. 

t  ^  * 

Barbara  L.  Brewer  was  promoted  to 
circulation  manager  of  Gulf  Publishing 
Company’s  two  dailies,  the  Gulfport  Sun 
and  Daily  Herald.  In  five  years  with  the 
company,  she  held  posts  of  sales  crew 
leader,  district  manager  for  both  papers 
and  field  supervisor.  Brewer  replaces  Jim 
Haigler,  who  resigned  to  join  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  firm. 
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Notes  on  people 


Newspaper  historian 

As  part  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
E)ow  Jones,  Rand  McNally  is  publishing  a 
history  of  the  company  titled  “The  Wall 
Street  Journal:  The  Story  of  Dow  Jones  & 
the  Nation’s  Business  Newspaper.” 

The  book  was  written  by  Lloyd  Wendt, 
former  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  author  of  eight  earlier  books 
including  a  history  of  the  Tribune. 

In  a  note  to  the  staff.  Chairman  Warren 
Phillips  said  Rand  McNally  and  Wendt 
operated  independently  of  any  Dow 
Jones  control  over  content,  title,  and 
promotion.  He  added  that  advance  copies 
of  the  book  would  be  mailed  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  their  homes. 

Season  warm-up 

The  combined  sports  staffs  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  hosted 
a  “Let’s  Get  Ready  for  the  Season”  re¬ 
ception  for  area  college  football  coaches, 
Atlanta  Falcons  coaches,  and  staff  sports 
writers. 

Journal  sports  editor  Furman  Bisher 
and  Constitution  sports  editor  Jesse  Out- 
lar  welcomed  the  coaches,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  most  of  the  larger  col¬ 


leges  and  universities  in  Georgia,  Alaba¬ 
ma,  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  the 
coaches  were  given  t-shirts  promoting  in¬ 
paper  football  contests — the  Journal’s  “I 
Beat  Bisher”  and  the  Constitution’s 
“Pigskin  Picks.” 


Former  publisher  enters  race 

John  W.  Beach,  former  publisher  of  the 
Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  is  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  state  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Cape  Henlopen  district. 
Beach,  58,  replaces  Richard  Millman, 
who  withdrew  his  candidacy  and  said  he 
had  Filed  with  intention  of  dropping  out  of 
the  race  if  a  suitable  Republican  would 
take  his  place. 

Beach  retired  in  1976  after  22  years 
with  the  State  News  and  for  several  years 
owned  a  gift  shop.  He  now  lives  in  Hen¬ 
lopen  Acres. 


The  problem  with  writing 

Writer  for  four  decades  of  the  Hope 
(Ark.)  Star  column,  “Our  Daily  Bread: 
Sliced  Thin  By  The  Editor,”  Alex  H. 


Washburn  was  honored  by  his  home  town 
on  his  83rd  birthday.  It  was  “Alex  Wash- 
bum  Day”  by  proclamation  of  the  mayor. 

Washburn  owns  76  percent  of  the  5-day 
paper  and  has  spent  most  of  his  62-year 
newspaper  career  as  Star  editor. 

A  highlight  of  his  career,  Washburn 
says,  was  when  he  interviewed  Booth 
Tarkington,  and  the  famed  author  com¬ 
mented,  “The  problem  with  writing  is  to 
get  the  ink  out  of  it.” 

Tarkington  later  used  the  same  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  of 
advice  to  young  journalists  on  what  they 
might  expect  in  their  careers. 


Back  in  columning 

Former  Cleveland  Press  columnist 
Dick  Feagler  has  resurfaced  in  print  with 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle  Telegram.Hh  column 
will  appear  Mondays  in  both  papers. 

Feagler  does  television  commentaries 
three  times  weekly  for  NBC’s  wholly 
owned  Cleveland  station,  WKYC-TV. 

A  long-time  favorite  of  Press  readers, 
Feagler  originally  was  asked  to  do  three 
columns  weekly  but  settled  on  one  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  process  of  writing  a  novel. 
“It’s  something  every  mewspaperman 
wants  to  do  and  now  I  have  the  time  to  do 
it.  I’m  working  toward  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  rejection  slip.” 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 

state  Farm's  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more — over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 

Public  Relations  Dept.  RK-3 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
(309)662-6402 
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Houston  Chronicle  study  quantifies 
productivity  in  the  mailroom 


By  Jim  Davis 

Back  in  January,  executives  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  give  management 
insight  into  “real”  productivity  in  the 
mailroom.  By  the  time  the  four  week  pro¬ 
gram  was  completed.  Chronicle  manag- 
ment  had  not  only  gained  insight  — 
they’d  actually  improved  productivity. 

The  heart  of  the  program  was  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  over  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  of  the  mailroom's  pre-ship  II 
operation.  One  monitor  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  operation's  four  stuffing 
machines  for  the  duration  of  each  run. 
The  monitors’  task  was  to  note  the  cause 
and  length  of  each  machine  stop. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  net  hour¬ 
ly  output  of  inserting  equipment  was  not  a 
matter  of  specific  record. 

This  made  it  difficult  to  project  future 
needs  in  production  equipment.  Before 
the  study,  these  projections  were  made 
based  on  current  capacities  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  real  problems  of  everyday 
production  were  unknown. 

Hence,  the  “real”  capacities  for  future 
growth  remained  a  mystery.  Personnel  in 
charge  of  operating  the  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  could  talk  for  hours  on  end  about 
the  many  "little  things’’  that  hindered 
production  on  their  particular  shifts. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  for  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  to  tie  in  all  of  these  "little 
things”  and  assist  the  various  operators 
in  seeing  the  overall  problems  which  per¬ 
sisted. 

Rapid  growth  in  circulation  and  the 

(Jim  Davis  is  mailroom  manager  for  the 
Chronicle.) 


resulting  immediate  need  for  research  in 
actual  production  capacities  demanded 
that  the  newspaper  make  an  effort  to  find 
ways  to  deal  realistically  with  these  pro¬ 
blems. 

So,  a  massive  data  compilation  study 
was  conceived  and  instituted  in  January, 
1982.  This  study  was  conducted  each  Sat¬ 
urday  in  that  month  for  four  consecutive 
weeks. 

The  product  being  monitored  was  part 
of  the  Chronicle  Sunday  edition  and  con¬ 
sisted  of:  Classified,  Lifestyle,  TV  Book, 
Travel  Section,  Comic  Package  and  other 
ROP  special  sections.  Total  package  size 
varied  from  220  to  240  standard  broad¬ 
sheet  pages.  Total  pages  per  hopper  var¬ 
ied  from  46  to  80  standard  pages.  Total 
circulation  at  that  time  averaged  525,000. 

One  monitor  was  assigned  to  each  of 
our  four  Sheridan  72-P  Inserting 
Machines  for  the  duration  of  each  run. 
The  express  function  of  these  assigned 
monitors  was  to  record  every  time  the 
inserting  machine  stopped  running.  Much 
diligence  went  into  the  recording  of  every 
stop.  Monitors  were  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  be  familiar  in  all  aspects  of  inserting 
machine  performance  to  assure  that  the 
accumulated  data  would  be  accurate  and 
provide  the  information  needed  for  this 
study. 

Necessary  communication  of  the  study 
was  carried  out  in  a  manner  of  fact.  Man¬ 
agement  objectives  were  to  analyze  all 
problem  areas  and  eliminate  all  that  could 
be  dealt  with  within  reason  and  practical¬ 
ity.  Management  expectations  were  that 
the  information  compiled  would  assist  us 
in  eliminating  unnecessary  stops  and, 
therefore,  increase  "real”  productivity 


and  actual  capacities.  Miracles  were  not 
expected. 

The  first  week  of  the  study  revealed 
basically  the  expected  results.  Net  per 
hour  production  was  within  the  expected 
range.  Planning  for  future  expansion  due 
to  circulation  growth  had  been  based 
upon  these  figures  and  limited  also  by 
these  same  figures. 

All  the  data  from  this  first  week  was 
compiled  and  documented,  then  given  to 
operator  personnel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week.  It  provided  the  operators, 
on  paper,  a  complete  overview  of  the 
previous  week’s  run.  It  gave  them  time  to 
analyze  the  performance  of  their 
machine,  and  also  their  own  response  to 
the  problem  areas  that  hindered  produc¬ 
tion.  Before  this  data  was  available,  oper¬ 
ator  and  supervisory  personnel’s  work 
days  were  absorbed  by  correcting  a  series 
of  seemingly  unending  problems  instead 
of  actually  attacking  the  problems  at  their 
source  and  thereby  eliminating  them. 

During  the  second  week,  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable  response  from  the 
operators  became  apparent  to  supervis¬ 
ory  personnel.  The  data  was  very  well 
received  and  sparked  an  aggressive  effort 
by  the  operators  to  attack  problem  areas 
that  had  plagued  them  in  the  past. 
Operators  could  now  see  a  larger  overall 
picture  of  both  inserting  machine  and 
mailing  room  personnel  performance. 

On  the  second  Saturday,  operators 
adjustments  increased  substantially, 
reflecting  the  analysis  that  they  had  given 
their  performance  of  the  previous  week. 
In  fact,  operator  adjustments  increased 
from  44  the  first  week  to  90  in  the  second. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  operator 
adjustments  fell  back  to  previous  levels. 

By  the  third  Saturday,  the  indications 
were  this  same  enthusiasm  was  being 
shared  by  all  mailroom  personnel.  In 
every  area  of  production,  mailroom  per- 


AVERAGE  NET  PER  HOUR 


TOTAL  DOWN-TIME  HOURS 


15,000  14,817 


14,500  1  4,118 


14,879 


10:00:00 


12,000  12,059 


11,500 


11,000 


Productivity  increases  are  reflected  in  the  above  tables,  which  depict  increases  in  average  net  per  hour  and 
decreases  in  total  down  time  hours  over  the  four  week  course  of  the  study. 
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sonnel  expressed  a  new-  found 
exuberance  toward  their  particular  en¬ 
deavor.  Mailroom  employees  were  now 
concentrating  on  what  they  did  best,  with 
a  new  sense  of  confidence  and 
expectation  of  success.  The  graphs  for 
the  third  week  uphold  these  contentions, 
particularly  from  a  production  point  of 
view. 

By  the  fourth  Saturday,  “real”  pro¬ 
ductivity  had  increased  dramatically,  far 
beyond  the  initial  expectation  of  super¬ 
visory  personnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  all  the 
data  was  compiled  into  a  four  week  over¬ 
view.  The  results  of  this  study  reached  far 
beyond  the  initial  goal  of  just  document¬ 
ing  “real”  inserting  productivity  in  the 
Chronicle  mailroom.  Aside  from 
establishing  accurate  figures  on  which  to 
plan  future  expansion,  the  production 
increase  that  ensued  benefitted  all  mail- 
room  personnel. 

Most  down  time  (34.6%)  over  the  four 
week  study  was  due  to  hopper  misses. 
The  study  lead  mailroom  personel  to  cut 
hopper  misses  from  633  the  first  week  to 
449  in  the  second,  41 1  in  the  third  a  356  in 
the  fourth.  In  the  third  week,  there  were 
no  hopper  misses  on  the  stuffer  handling 
the  TV  book. 

Similarly,  stacker  Jams,  accounting  for 
roughly  14%  of  total  down  time,  were  cut 
from  80  in  the  first  week  to  24  in  the 
second,  35  in  the  third  and  23  in  the 
fourth.  Down  time  was  cut  drastically 
over  the  four  weeks  of  the  study. 

CPU  to  plate  group 
to  meet  in  Miami 

Charlie  Gallagher,  production  manager 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  <6 
Daily  Press  and  chairman  of  the  CPU-to- 
Plate  Study  group  of  the  Lasers  in 
Publishing  Users  Group,  has  announced 
the  sixth  meeting  of  the  group  will  take 
place  September  21 .  1982,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lasers  in  Graphics  Conference 
in  Miami,  Fla. 

The  CPU-to- Plate  meeting  is  slated  for 
4:00  p.m.,  September  21,  in  the  new 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Miami. 

Gallagher  reported  a  successful  fifth 
meeting  of  the  group,  which  was  held  in 
June  in  conjunction  with  the  ANPA/Rl 
conference.  The  highlight  of  the  meeting, 
he  reports,  was  an  in-depth  presentation 
of  the  Hastech-EOCOM  cooperation  in 
computer  to  plate  production. 

All  end  users  of  laser  equipment 
interested  in  the  CPU-to-Plate  study 
group  are  invited  to  attend  and  discuss 
the  issues  concerning  the  evolution  of  this 
technology.  The  subject  has  been  broken 
into  areas  of  concern:  text/page  layout; 
picture  processing;  font  libraries;  merg¬ 
ing  text/pictures;  output  devices;  and  out¬ 
put  materials. 

The  Obersever-Dispatch  &  Daily  Press 
is  scheduled  to  be  the  first  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  to  install  CPU-to-Plate  technology. 
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Drag  and  delivery  stops,  which  were 
responsible  for  an  average  of  9.3%  of 
down  time,  were  cut  from  81  in  the  first 
week  to  62  in  the  second,  35  in  the  third 
and  53  in  the  fourth. 

Conveyor  jams,  which  account  for  only 
3.9%  of  the  down  time  during  the  course 
of  the  study,  were  cut  from  23  in  the  first 
week  to  14  in  the  second,  13  in  the  third 
and  eight  in  the  fourth. 

Jhe  enthusiasm  that  emanated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  study  has  carried  on  to  this  day 


and  has  contributed  to  bringing  all  the 
mailroom  employees  together  into  a 
cohesive  workforce  who  genuinely  want 
to  maintain  present  production  and  even 
increase  production  to  accommodate  fu¬ 
ture  growth  in  circulation. 

The  question  of  “real”  productivity  for 
us  at  the  Houston  Chronicle  has  now 
been  answered.  We  feel  that  this  study 
has  benefitted  us  immensely  in  this  area, 
assisting  in  setting  goals  for  future  growth 
calculated  on  real  productivity. 


Summary  of  Houston  Chronicle  study 

Down 

Hourly 

Total 

Time 

Average 

Total 

Down 

Hourly  Excluding  Excluding 

Week 

Run 

Time 

Average 

Classified 

Classified 

1 

505,064 

10:27.00 

11,224 

7:08.00 

12,059 

2 

521 ,898 

4:15:00 

14,118 

4:29:00 

14,118 

3 

529,701 

3:40:39 

14,817 

3:31:47 

14,817 

4 

532,565 

6:43:21 

14,227 

5:04.53 

14,879 

Week  1 

Week  2 

Weeks 

Week  4 

Total  pages 
Classified 

242 

226 

232 

236 

Pt.  1 

68 

64 

72 

60 

R.  2 

80 

64 

64 

72 

Lifestyle 

46 

50 

48 

48 

Total  Run 

505,064 

521,898 

529,701 

532,565 
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Dow  Jones  orders 
two  Goss  Metros 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  ordered  two 
eight-unit  Goss  Metroliner  web  offset 
presses  from  the  Graphic  Systems 
Division  of  Rockwell  International 
Corporation. 

The  press  order  consists  of  1 6  units  and 
the  first  two  3:2  folders  ordered  by  Dow 
Jones.  The  two  presses  are  scheduled  for 
delivery  during  the  summer  of  1983. 

Dow  Jones  has  nine  Goss  eight-unit 
presses  with  double  2:1  folders  at  eight 
plant  locations:  Riverside,  Calif.;  High¬ 
land  and  Naperville,  III.;  Chicopee, 
Mass.;  Orlando,  Fla.;  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Harris  reports  drop 
in  fiscal  ’82  earnings 

Harris  Corporation  reported  income 
from  operations  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  declined  18%  from  fiscal  1981 ,  as 
sales  increased  1 1%. 

The  maker  of  communications  and 
information  processing  equipment  said 
the  drop  in  earnings  was  caused  primarily 
by  a  $4.5  million  loss  in  its  semiconductor 
business,  which  had  posted  record  profits 
of  $25.9  million  the  preceding  year. 

Harris  said  sales  were  $1.72  billion  in 
fiscal  1982,  up  from  $1.55  billion  in  fiscal 
1981.  Net  income  was  $75.5  million  or 
$2.42  per  share,  compared  with  income 
from  operations  of  $91.8  million  or  $2.97 
per  share  in  the  previous  year.  Net 
income  in  fiscal  1981,  which  benefited 
from  a  gain  of  $12.2  million  or  400  per 
share  from  the  sale  of  an  investment,  was 
$104.0  million  or  $3.37  per  share. 


Publication  Press  Division  of  Harris 
Corporation  hos  booked  a  record  $75 
million  in  new  orders  in  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  1981-82.  This  view  of  the  main 
asembly  floor  at  Westerly  shows  six  M- 
lOOOA  and  M-850A  presses  in  varying 
stages  of  construction. 
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In  a  departure  from  traditional  systems  marketing,  EEText  CORPORA¬ 
TION  has  announced  a  free  software  upgrade  for  users  of  the  EEText  Com¬ 
prehensive  Editing  Terminal.  The  enhanced  software  for  the  CETs  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  EEText  customers  and  can  be  retrofitted  to  every  terminal  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  field. 

For  those  customers  requiring  hardware  modifications  or  upgrades  to 
existing  terminals  EEText  Corporation  will  perform  such  upgrades  at  their 
factory  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  Super  CET  software  gives  EEText  users  more  User  Programmable 
Strings  with  greater  storage  capacity  under  each  UPS  key.  It  also  speeds  up 
such  editorial  functions  as  global  search  and  replace,  and  block  delete. 

Several  other  features  have  been  added  to  make  the  CETs  easier  for 
operators  to  use.  With  the  Super  CET  software  an  operator  can  choose  cur¬ 
sor  movements,  delete,  or  character  repetition  rates  of  up  to  60  cycles  per 
second.  The  speed  selection  is  done  in  seconds  by  the  operator  without 
reprogramming  of  the  terminal.  This  allows  operators  who  are  just  being 
introduced  to  the  EEText  STEP  System  to  adjust  the  repeat  rate  down  until 
such  time  as  they  become  familiar  with  it.  Then  it  can  be  increased  in  gra¬ 
dual  steps  to  allow  for  a  more  immediate  response  to  editorial  functions. 

♦  «  « 

MULLER-MARTINI  announces  the  introduction  of  a  new  bundling 
machine  which  reduces  waste  and  prepares  signatures  for  greater  productiv¬ 
ity  on  the  binding  line. 

In  the  Model  244  Bundling  Machine,  shingled  signatures  are  aligned, 
stacked  on  their  spines,  compressed  and  delivered  in  strapped  bundles  of 
preset  count.  Bundles  are  off-loaded  manually,  by  crane,  or  by  an  automatic 
palletizer  and  moved  to  offline  storage.  In  the  finishing  operation,  they  are 
placed,  by  an  overhead  crane,  on  a  bundle  loader  which  automatically  feeds 
them  into  the  feeder. 

The  microprocessor  controlled  system  reduces  handling  as  well  as  storage 
space.  Casters  allow  the  bundling  machine  to  be  moved  to  different  press 
deliveries.  If  signatures  are  to  be  separated  from  the  bundle  for  demographic 
reasons  or  if  bundling  machine  production  is  interrupted,  an  escape  gate 
diverts  the  stream  of  signatures  to  an  overflow  delivery. 

Compressing  of  the  bundles  extends  the  capacity  of  the  feeder  to  2'/:  bun¬ 
dles  and  provides  more  consistent  production,  higher  net  output  and  less 
waste.  The  number  of  signatures  in  each  bundle  can  be  preset.  The  number 
of  signatures  in  each  bundle  is  accurately  counted  and  displayed  by  a  digital 
readout. 

*  ♦  * 


The  total  assets  of  Heighlin  Limited  have  been  acquired  by  Itek  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems.  Heighlin  was  the  London-based  company  that  designed  and 
manufactured  the  small  text  processing  system  distributed  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Pagitek  5. 

Itek  introduced  the  Pagitek  in  the  U.S.  last  fall,  then  backed  off  marketing 
the  system  when  Heighlin  began  having  developmental  and  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  Now  that  the  sale  to  Itek  has  been  concluded,  Itek  has  full  charge  of 
system  development  and  is  renewing  its  sales  efforts.  It  will  introduce  a  new 
Pagitek  model  at  the  Type-X  show  in  August.  The  new  units  are  expected  to 
be  available  for  delivery  in  early  1983. 

Richard  F.  Tecca,  vicepresident  of  the  Large  Systems  Operations  of  Com¬ 
position  Systems  Division  said,  “We  feel  we  have  a  very  significant  product 
in  the  Pagitek.  It  has  many  applications  for  publishers,  typesetters  and  print¬ 
ers.  During  its  brief  introduction  in  the  U.S.,  response  was  very  encouraging 
for  a  small,  low  cost  paginating  text  processing  system.  Our  first  test  site 
provided  very  positive  results  and  was  a  factor  to  take  control  of  the  design 
and  manufacturing  rights. 

“About  47  systems  were  installed  by  Itek  in  the  brief  time  we  sold  the 
system,  most  of  them  in  England,”  Tecca  added. 

The  Pagitek  5  has  been  marketed  in  Europe  as  the  CPS  88. 
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Birmingham  News  Co.  compietes  98,000  sq.  ft.  piant 


The  new  Birmingham  News  building  and  presses  are 
completed. 

The  culmination  of  three  years  of  work  will  produce  a 
new  era  in  the  production  of  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Birmingham  Post-Herald.  The  new  multi-million  dollar 
facility  has  been  in  production  since  May  of  1982. 

The  contemporary  four-level  structure  houses  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  equipment  in  the  newspaper  printing  and 
production  industry. 

The  first  level  is  the  reel  room,  which  is  for  the  storage 
and  dispensing  of  the  one-ton  rolls  of  newsprint. 

The  second  level  is  the  press  deck,  which  is  the  main 
operating  level.  Here,  the  twenty-one  Goss  Metroliner  press¬ 
es  are  controlled  from  special  quiet  rooms  constructed  to 
house  control  boards  and  eliminate  press  noise.  Each  unit 
weighs  in  excess  of  44,000  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  approx¬ 
imately  one  million  dollars  per  unit.  There  are  three  fold¬ 
ers  used  in  conjunction  with  the  presses  (two  single  and 
one  double  folders). 

With  all  press  units  and  folders  online,  the  Birmingham 
News  has  the  capability  of  producing  75,000  papers  per 
hour,  per  folder.  The  presses  are  offset  and  will  enable  the 
News  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  black 
and  white  and  color  production  in  the  papers. 

The  third  level  is  the  mail  room.  Here,  the  papers  are 
bundled  and  readied  for  distribution.  Also,  the  “NewsTrac 
11”  system  and  online  inserting  equipment  give  the  News 


Main  press  deck 


great  flexibility  in  the  distribution  of  the  paper. 

Other  rooms  are  in  the  new  building  for  platemaking  and 
other  pre-production  activities. 

The  new  building  houses  98.000  square  feet  of  working 
area.  This  includes  the  auxiliary  press  bay  which  will  be 
used  for  future  expansion. 


AAailroom 


Reel  room 


Des  Moines,  Santa  Monica  daiiies 
purchase  circuiation  software 


Des  Moines  Regisler-Trihime  and  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  Collier-Jackson  for  the  com¬ 
pany's  C1RCIS/3(KX)  system,  a  software 
package  for  newspaper  circulation  sys¬ 
tems. 

CJI's  Circis/3000  is  a  circulation 
information  system  designed  from 
beginning  to  automate  all  circulation 
functions  under  one  database. 

In  their  selection  process,  both  daily 
newspapers  conducted  an  extensive 
search  and  looked  at  existing  circulation 
systems  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Both  were  looking  for  an 
“off-the-shelf  system  with  a  proven 
track  record. 

The  Register-Tribune  currently  utilizes 
a  paper-based  data  entry  system  to  serve 
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its  combined  daily  circulation  of  285,000 
and  400.000  on  Sundays. 

“The  current  system  is  very  labor 
intensive,”  reports  John  Grove,  circula¬ 
tion  operations  manager  for  the  Register- 
Tribune.  “There  is  much  duplication 
involved  and  the  system  is  inadequate.” 

“We  began  our  search  in  1980.  At  that 
time,  most  systems  we  viewed  were 
based  on  old  software  technology  and 
were  not  documented  very  well.”  Grove 
continued.  “Collier-Jackson  was  one  of 
the  first  computer  companies  to  come  out 
with  a  database  concept  and,  so.  we 
began  to  look  at  their  software  product.” 

“Our  data  processing  people  viewed 
the  Circis/3000  and  were  impressed  with 
its  structure."  says  Grove.  “It  is 
documented  better  than  any  system  I 


have  seen  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

The  Register-Tribune  plans  to  convert 
the  Circis/3000  system  to  its  Univac  1 160 
hardware  in  four  phases — distribution, 
customer  service,  carrier  billing  and  paid- 
in-advance.  All  phases  should  be  in  place 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Tom  Hellems,  assistant  controller  of 
the  Evening  Outlook,  says,  “The  system 
addresses  the  major  issues  we're  con¬ 
cerned  with — from  accounting  controls 
through  paid-by-mail  to  customer  service 
processing.”  Hellems  explains.  “They 
understand  our  needs  and  that's  why  we 
selected  the  Circis/3000.'' 

To  handle  its  circulation  of  35.000,  the 
Outlook  is  currently  using  a  service 
bureau.  “We  need  a  state-of-the-art  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Hellems.  a  former  systems 
analyst  and  regional  data  processing  man¬ 
ager  for  Gannett.  “The  Outlook  is  100% 
paid-by-mail  and.  I'm  anxious  to  get  my 
people  trained  and  the  system  online.” 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 

Legendary  Yukon  hero  stars  in  new  strip:^§^ 


A  new  adventure  strip,  “Sergeant  Pre¬ 
ston  of  The  Yukon,”  brings  the  legendary 
hero  to  newspaper  comics  pages  Septem¬ 
ber  20  via  the  Inter-Continental  Press 
Syndicate  of  Glendale. 

The  character  of  Sgt.  Bill  Preston  is 
owned  outright  by  the  Wrather  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Beverly  Hills  and  its  subsidiary. 
Lone  Ranger  Television,  Inc.  While  well- 
known  via  radio  and  television  programs 
over  40  years,  the  sergeant’s  adventures 
never  appeared  as  a  comic  strip. 

Research  for  the  newspaper  version 
began  in  1981  when  Wrather  sent  illustra¬ 
tor  Don  Sherwood  north  to  Alaska  and 
The  Y ukon  to  study  the  area.  He  visited 


Cartoonist  Sherwod  studies  AST 
Trooper  Gerald  Hooper's  aim  during 
research  in  Alaska  for  the  new  strip. 

headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  in  Whitehorse,  Yukon, 
and  the  Alaska  State  Troopers.  In  the 
Yukon,  Sherwood  as  a  nostalgia  buff  was 
surprised  to  find  all  the  modern  law  en¬ 
forcement  conveniences  instead  of  “a 
Mountie  with  his  dog  curled  up  against  his 
legs  in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  his 
pipe.” 

Along  with  Sergeant  Preston,  some 
new  faces  have  been  added  for  the  news¬ 
paper  strip  headed  by  Sgt.  Jack  Preston, 
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cast  as  an  Alaska  State 
Trooper  and  young  nephew 
of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  officer. 

Jack,  a  pilot  and  licensed 
radio  operator,  offers  his 
famous  uncle  “hands 
across  the  border”  in  fight¬ 
ing  crime.  And  the  cast  has 
romantic  interest  too,  with 
addition  of  a  woman  offic¬ 
er,  CpI.  Pamela  More- 
combe  of  the  Alaska  State 
Troopers — a  pilot  also  who 
handles  a  snowmobile  and  heavy-duty 
truck  equally  well. 

Sgt.  Bill  Preston,  fiftyish  and  proficient 
in  using  today’s  technology  in  crime  fight¬ 
ing,  does  not  abandon  the  “old” — in  the 
strip  he  considers  that  a  snowmobile  is 
not  a  match  for  his  lean,  swift  dog  team 
led  by  Yukon  King,  an  equally  legendary 
character  in  the  broadcast  adventures. 

Cartoonist  Sherwood  is  no  newcomer 
to  syndication,  having  worked  as  an 
assistant  illustrator  on  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  and  then  his  own  strip,  “Dan 
Flagg.”  He  currently  has  a  syndicated 
panel,  “Return  With  Us  To  .  .  .” 

Sherwood  studied  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  then  worked 
as  an  artist  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
After  Korean  War  service  with  the  First 
Marine  Division,  he  became  a  by-lined 
illustrator  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Mirror.  In  recent  years, 
Sherwood  has  handled  character  design 
for  Hanna-Barbera  television  and  illus¬ 
trated  for  Columbia  Pictures. 

Sherwood  has  a  Samoyed.  And  the 
dog’s  name  of  course  is  “Yukon  King.” 

Stan  Stunell,  who  writes  the  new 
adventure  strip,  is  vicepresident  of 
Wrather  Corporation,  as  well  as  Long 
Ranger  Television,  Inc.,  and  Lassie  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.,  its  subsidiaries.  He  is  mana¬ 
ger  of  their  film  properties,  including 


Sgt.  Bill  Preston  and  the  dog 
team  led  by  Yukon  King — as 
drawn  by  Sherwood. 

Sergeant  Preston  of  the  Yukon  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  creative  oversight  for  all 
merchandising,  licensing  and  publication 
efforts  relating  to  the  properties. 

Charter  subscribers  to  the  adventure 
strip  include  the  Seattle  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  and  Fairbanks  Daily-Miner. 


Tom  Collins,  media  critic  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  will  becomethe  only  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  to  specialize  in'reporting 
on  the  news  industry.  Collins  has  been 
writing  his  Newsday  column  on  the  media 
12  years  and  beginning  September  19,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will  offer  it 
in  national  distribution  twice  weekly. 

Collins  started  at  Newsday  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  in  1959,  and  since 
then  has  been  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  Washington  bureau  chief  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor. 

The  columnist  writes  for  newspaper 
readers  with  the  conviction  that  the  more 
readers  know  about  the  news  business 
and  its  problems,  the  more  they  will  trust 
the  product. 

The  syndicate,  in  announcing  the  col¬ 
umn  distribution,  notes  that  in  a  society 
where  the  influence  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  is  “staggering,”  news 
coverage  is  itself  worthy  of  coverage. 


Find  out  why  over 
150  newspapers  use. . . 

WE  HILLENBBAND  REPORT 

A  NATIONAL  FORUM  ON  LOCAL  ISSUES 

Bernard  F  Hillenbrand  confers  daily  with 
federal,  state  and  local  officials  Now,  his 
bi-weekly  column  is  available  to  editorial 
page  editors  as  a  tree  public  service  Call 
202/393-6226  collect,  or  write  The  Hillen¬ 
brand  Report,  440  First  St  N  W,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C  20001 
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ABA  repeals  ban 
on  courtroom  cameras 


The  American  Bar  Association  has  re¬ 
pealed  its  long-standing  policy  against 
cameras  in  the  courtroom  in  the  face  of 
widening  acceptance  of  such  coverage 
throughout  the  country. 

But  the  change,  which  came  in  a  162- 
112  vote  by  the  ABA's  House  of 
Delegates  at  the  organization's  recent 
San  Francisco  convention,  was  hotly 
debated,  with  many  lawyers  still 
expressing  grave  doubts  about  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  new  policy  brings  ABA  into  line 
wth  38  states,  which  have  adopted  rules 
permitting  some  kind  of  camera  use  in 
courtrooms.  The  House  of  Delegates  re¬ 
pealed  Canon  3A(7)  of  the  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct,  substituting  a  new 
Canon  3A(7).  which  reads: 

“A judge  should  prohibit  broadcasting, 
televising,  recording  or  photographing  in 
courtrooms  and  areas  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  thereto  during  sessions  of  court,  or 
recesses,  except  that  under  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  supervising  appellate  court 
or  other  appropriate  authority  a  judge 
may  authorize  broadcasting,  televising, 
recording  and  photographing  of  judicial 
proceedings  in  courtrooms  and  areas 
immediately  adjacent  thereto  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  parties  to  a  fair  trial 
subject  to  express  conditions,  limitation 
and  guidelines,  which  allow  such  cover¬ 
age  in  a  manner  that  will  be  unobtrusive, 
will  not  distract  trial  pariticipants.  and 
will  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice." 

In  introducing  the  policy  change.  Judge 
William  H.  F.rickson  of  Denver,  said: 

“The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
bring  the  ABA  into  conformity  with  the 
practice  followed  in  38  states." 

But  the  policy  switch  did  not  go  down 
well  with  many  delegates.  Michael  A. 
Coccia.  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  commented  that  the 

CBS  founder  invests 
in  newspaper  co 

William  S.  Paley.  founder  and  chair¬ 
man  of  CBS  Inc.,  has  agreed  to  purchase 
a  partnership  interest  in  Whitcom 
Investment  Corp..  a  firm  which  owns 
Whitney  Communications  Corp..  which 
owns  one-third  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Paris-based  daily 
once  owned  by  John  Hay  Whitney. 
Paley's  late  brother-in-law.  Whitney  also 
owns  several  weekly  newspapers  in 
Maryland.  Walter  Cronkite.  former  CBS 
managing  editor  and  anchorman,  also 
owns  stiKk  in  Whitcom.  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  prior  to  retiring  from  his  post. 
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presence  of  cameras  in  the  courtroom  will 
not  “confer  a  benefit"  on  parties  to  litiga¬ 
tion.  asserting  that  only  television  com¬ 
panies  will  benefit.  “The  burden  should 
be  on  the  tv  industry  to  show  their  pres¬ 
ence  will  result  in  a  fair  trial."  he  added. 

Another  Illinois  delegate.  Albert  E. 
Jenner.  said:  “The  argument  that  camer¬ 
as  aren't  obtrusive  is  not  true.  They  are 
obtrusive."  He  contended  that  cameras 


make  some  witnesses  reluctant  to  testify. 

Canon  3A(7)  succeeded  Canon  35. 
which  was  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  1937.  It  prohibited  camera 
coverage  of  trial  proceedings  and  was 
enacted  after  a  series  of  sensational  trials, 
including  that  of  Bruno  Richard  Haupt¬ 
mann  for  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  in 
1935. 

In  the  45  years  since  Canon  35  was 
approved.  ABA's  policy  on  the  issue  had 
remained  relatively  unchanged.  The  ban 
was  extended  to  include  television  in 
I9.S2. 

Lifting  the  restriction  is  unlikely  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  federal  courts, 
which  have  strongly  resisted  cameras. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

As  the  program  progressed,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  many  more  peo¬ 
ple  could  be  reached  by  the  center  for 
essentially  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Julius  Duscha,  Nieman  Fellow  and  for¬ 
mer  Washington  Post  reporter,  who  has 
been  director  of  the  center  since  1968, 
said  that  in  1971  the  center  had  taken  on 
the  additional  responsibility  of  holding 
conferences  for  working  reporters.  The 
first  conference  was  put  on  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  but  subsequent 
ones  were  done  by  the  cener  on  its  own. 
The  center  started  out  holding  three  a 
year.  By  July  1974,  Duscha  said,  the  cost 
of  doing  both  the  fellowship  program  and 
the  conferences  for  journalists  had  be¬ 
come  too  high.  The  center’s  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  felt  that  the  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  that  came  from  the  Kiplinger  Found¬ 
ation  and  other  sources  could  be  put  to 
better  use  reaching  150  journalists 
annually  through  the  conferences,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  15  or  20  reached  by  the  fel¬ 
lowship  program.  So  the  program  was 
ended  and  the  Washington  Journalism 
Center  began  what  has  become  a  sche¬ 
dule  of  ten  monthly  conferences  a  year. 

The  conference  topics  are  what  Duscha 
calls  “The  big  stories  .  .  .  page  one,” 
such  as  energy,  housing,  crime,  inflation, 
education,  health,  mass  transit  and  all  the 
other  issues  the  press  deals  with  every 
day.  They  all  are  complex  subjects  which 
require  extensive  background  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  well,  and  it  is  this  background 
which  the  center's  Conferences  for  Jour¬ 
nalists  provides. 

Comfortable  meeting  rooms  in  the 
Watergate  Hotel  overlooking  the  Poto¬ 
mac  are  the  scene  for  these  excursions 
into  the  intricacies  and  bureaucratic  mys¬ 
teries  of  topics  the  press  writes  about. 
Fifteen  or  20  reporters,  editors  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers  will  settle  down  to  a  long  table 
with  pens  and  notebooks  in  hand.  Duscha 
introduces  the  guest  speaker  and  then 
they  are  off  and  talking.  Each  speaker  is 
available  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
questions  and  comments  from  the  jour¬ 
nalists  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  period. 
There  is  no  hurry,  no  pressure  to  end  it 
quickly,  no  phones  ringing  or  secretaries 
popping  in.  And  everything  is  on  the  re¬ 
cord.  Sources  of  information  like  Ralph 
Nader,  Ralph  Lapp  and  Carl  Bagge  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  were  among 
the  guest  spekers  at  an  energy  confer¬ 
ence.  Phyllis  Schlafly,  NOW’s  Eleanor 
Smeal  and  Betty  Friedan  were  three  of 
the  persons  scheduled  for  the  session  on 
changing  lifestyles  of  women.  FBI  Direc¬ 
tor  William  Webster,  ex-mayor  of  New 
York  John  V.  Lindsay  and  Watergate 
lawyer  Sam  Dash  spoke  at  a  crime  and 
justice  conference.  The  list  of  experts  is 
long,  with  approximately  16  appearing 
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during  the  four  meeting  days  of  each  con¬ 
ference. 

A  total  of  1,500  journalists  have 
attended  the  center’s  hundred  confer¬ 
ences.  They  came  from  250  news  organ¬ 
izations  across  the  country  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sampling  was  unstinting  in  their 
praise  of  the  experience. 

Editorial  writer  David  Behrendt  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  says  that  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  environment  he  got  a  feel  for 
what  the  upcoming  issues  will  be  and 
where  the  conflicts  will  be  coming  from  in 
this  area.  At  the  same  conference,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Ann  Hughey  said 
she  found  new  contacts  for  future  use. 
For  Patrick  McMahon,  a  new  reporter  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  Washington 
bureau,  an  economic  conference  last  fall 
was  “pretty  exhausting.  We  heard  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  of  people  and  heard  an  awful  lot  of 
stuff.”  Carol  Richards,  Regional  Editor 
with  the  Gannett  Newspapers  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  said  all  sides  of  issues  are 
represented,  “pros,  cons,  thinkers, 
doers  .  .  .”  Leonard  J.  Cohen,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Providence  Journal,  has 
attended  several  of  the  conferences. 
“They’re  a  good  cram  course  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand,”  and  his  paper  has  sent  five 
editorial  writers  to  the  conferences  over 
the  years. 

The  information  on  issues  and  contacts 
for  future  follow-ups  are  concentrated  in 
one  place  and  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Cohen  said  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
call  up  all  the  experts  individually,  but  it 
would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  would  have  to  be  sandwiched  in 
among  other  work.  For  another  editorial 
writer,  the  access  to  the  experts  which 
the  conferences  offers  is  something  his 
paper’s  requests  for  interviews  simply  do 
not  produce.  There  is  also  the  different 
perspective  on  stories  which  press  col¬ 
leagues  bring  to  the  conferences.  Carol 
Richards  says  new  angles  and  approaches 
to  stories  are  revealed  to  her  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  the  other  participants  ask. 

Literally  thousands  of  news  stories 
have  resulted  from  the  conferences.  The 
Providence  Journal’s  Cohen  said  they 
take  various  forms,  such  as  straight  news 
stories,  feature  stories,  editorials,  by- 
lined  columns  for  the  op-ed  page,  and  full 
page  special  reports  comprised  of  several 
stories.  The  conferences  are  also  places 
to  find  talent  for  future  op-ed  page  col¬ 
umns,  as  well  as  sources  of  ideas  for  fu¬ 
ture  assignments,  he  said. 

Not  only  the  journalists  profit  from 
these  hours  of  intense  give  and  take. 
Joseph  Pechman,  economist  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  gains  “insights 
into  what  the  reporters  are  interested  in.” 
Public  opinion  polling  expert  Peter  D. 
Hart  says  they  give  him  “insights  into 
what’s  happening  in  various  states.  You 
ask  questions  of  the  reporters  .  .  .”  be¬ 
sides  telling  them  what’s  going  on  in  a 
special  field  of  expertise.  “1  learn  as 
much  as  I  give,”  he  added.  Alice  Rivlin, 


head  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
“.  .  .  learns  from  the  questions  asked” 
and  says  she  gets  better  feedback  from 
these  sessions  than  from  any  other  type  of 
appearance  she  makes.  In  addition,  she 
values  talking  with  reporters  from  outside 
Washington.  “The  regulars  I  can  see  all 
the  time,”  she  says.  Elections  expert 
Richard  Scammon  agrees,  saying,  “We 
specialists  do  not  get  out  in  the  country¬ 
side  very  much,”  and  the  “questions  and 
attitudes  and  viewpoints  from  people  out¬ 
side  Washington  .  .  .  knowledgeable 
and  articulate  people”  are  important  and 
productive  for  him.  Besides  feedback 
which  he  gets  through  the  questioning, 
agricultural  economist  John  Schnittker 
says  the  conferences  force  him  to  present 
clearly  the  complex  material  which  he 
originally  prepares  only  for  experts  in  his 
field.  “I  skim  the  cream  off  it,”  he  says. 
“It’s  a  challenge  to  speak  simply  and  give 
understandable  information”  to  the  re¬ 
porters  and  editors. 

The  conferences  cost  $650  for  the  four 
days,  with  Watergate  hotel  room,  break¬ 
fast  and  lunches  included.  Participants’ 
fees  pay  for  the  ten  monthly  conferences, 
while  the  other  half  of  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center’s  $200,000  budget 
comes  from  the  Kiplinger  Foundation, 
five  other  newspaper  foundations  and  the 
CBS  Foundation.  The  center  employs 
Duscha  as  director  and  two  secretaries. 

In  addition  to  the  conferences  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  involved  in  three  other  journalistic 
enterprises.  It  administers  the  $50,000 
fellowship  in  memory  of  Laurence  M. 
Stern,  the  late  assistant  managing  editor 
for  national  affairs  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  fellowship  provides  ten  weeks 
of  internship  work  at  the  Washington 
Post  plus  travels  throughout  the  United 
States  for  a  young  journalist  from  Britain. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  center  has 
also  run  the  annual  Stokes  Award  con¬ 
test,  a  competition  for  newspaper  writing 
in  the  fields  of  energy,  environment  and 
conservation  established  in  1959  in  honor 
of  the  late  syndicated  columnist  Thomas 
L.  Stokes.  Also,  the  center  runs  the 
national  awards  competition  of  the 
Education  Writers  Association,  which 
honors  the  best  reporting  of  the  year  in 
the  area  of  schools  and  education. 

Various  ideas  for  possible  other  prog¬ 
rams  are  being  kicked  around  by  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center  but  the 
only  firm  expectation  for  the  future  is  that 
it  will  continue  to  offer  journalists  back¬ 
ground  information  that  Willard  Kiplin¬ 
ger  felt  was  so  vital  to  doing  their  job.  He 
summed  this  feeling  up  in  October  1%3  in 
a  letter  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  saying 
“We  start  with  a  basic  assumption:  that 
most  of  the  things  wrong  with  the  world 
today  could  be  corrected  if  there  were 
better  means  of  communication,  or  in¬ 
formation  between  peoples.  We  believe 
that  a  generation  or  two  of  better  trained 
journalists  can  do  more  to  lift  the  whole 
system  than  any  other  single  thing.” 
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Publisher  calls  libel 
award  ‘fair  and  correct 


Federal  Cabinet  Minister  John  Munro 
was  awarded  $75,000  in  damages  in  his 
libel  suit  against  the  Toronto  Sun. 

In  a  ruling  handed  down  August  20, 
Justice  John  Holland  of  Ontario  Supreme 
Court  awarded  Munro  $25,000  in  punitive 
damage,  $25,000  in  compensatory  dam¬ 
age  and  $25,000  in  aggravated  damage 
caused  by  an  article  accusing  Munro  of 
financial  wrongdoing  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  takeover  of  Petrofma  Canada 
Inc.  last  year. 

Holland  ruled  that  Donald  Ramsay  and 
Robert  Reguly,  former  Sun  reporters  who 
wrote  the  story,  were  “motivated  by 
actual  malice  and  were  grossly  negli¬ 
gent.”  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp., 
also  named  in  the  suit  along  with  four  of 
its  top  executives,  was  ruled  as  “vicar¬ 
iously  liable”  for  the  reporters’  actions. 

The  four  executives,  publisher  Douglas 
Creighton,  editor-in-chief  Peter  Worth¬ 
ington,  editorial  director  Ed  Monteith 
and  former  editorial  Director  J.D.  Mac- 
Farlane,  were  not  guilty  of  actual  malice 
or  gross  negligence  but  were  negligent  in 
their  handling  of  the  story,  Holland  ruled. 

Creighton  said  he  found  the  judgment 
“both  fair  and  very  thoughtful  and  cor¬ 
rect  as  it  relates  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  media.” 

“1  only  wish  we  had  followed  these 
guidelines  in  the  Munro  case,”  he  said  in 
a  statement.  “We  are  satisfied  with  the 
end  result,  plan  no  appeal  and  feel  the  Sun 
is  a  better  newspaper  because  of  it.” 

Munro  brought  the  suit  after  the  news¬ 
paper  reported  an  investment  company  of 
which  he  was  a  director  made  $116,000 
profit  dealing  in  Petrofma  Canada  Inc. 
shares  before  it  was  taken  over  by 
Crown-owned  Petro-Canada  in 
February,  1981. 

On  June  9,  1981 ,  a  week  after  the  story 
appeared  in  the  Sun  and  its  sister  news¬ 
papers  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  the 
three  papers  ran  an  editorial-page  apolo¬ 
gy  admitting  the  story  was  false. 

Court  was  told  no  Sun  editor  ever 
examined  a  microfiche  document  Ram¬ 
say  said  listed  Munro  as  director  of  the 
company.  After  the  story  was  published, 
Ramsay  said  the  document  was  lost  or 
stolen. 

Ramsay  was  fired  after  the  incident  and 
Reguly,  an  award-winning  investigative 
reporter,  was  allowed  to  resign  to  avoid 
being  fired.  Reguly  is  suing  the  Sun  for 
wrongful  dismissal. 

Worthington  said  the  newspaper  has 
insurance  to  cover  the  award. 

The  story,  which  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ceded  was  defamatory  to  Munro,  “went 
to  press  without  anyone  in  the  entire  Sun 
organization  having  seen  or  asked  Ram- 
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say  to  produce  the  documentation  for 
inspection,”  said  Holland. 

Senior  Sun  editors  had  testified  the 
reason  the  story  got  past  them  was  their 
high  respect  for  Reguly’s  journalism 
experience. 

Holland  criticized  the  Sun  for  failing  to 
obtain  comment  from  Munro  prior  to 
publication  of  the  article.  Despite  testi¬ 
mony  Reguly  and  Ramsay  attemped  to 
call  the  minister,  Holland  said  he  was 
“not  satisfied  that  anyone  from  the  Sun 
attempted  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Munro 
before  publication  .  .  .  [this]  cannot  be 
considered  as  excusable  or  in  conformity 
with  expected  journalistic  prac¬ 
tice  ...” 

The  seven-day  trial  in  June  in  Munro's 
hometown  of  Hamilton  heard  testimony 
from  more  than  20  witnesses. 

Cole  resigns  as 
dean  of  Medill 

I.W.  Cole,  dean  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
will  relinquish  his  responsibilities,  in 
order  to  continue  as  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Urban  Journalism  Center  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  Evanston.  III. 

Cole  said  in  a  letter  of  resignation  to 
president  Robert  H.  Strotz.  that  he 
needed  a  change  of  status  “to  con¬ 
centrate  my  energies  on  the  Gannett  Cen¬ 
ter”  and  “to  establish  a  program  to 
examine  issues  of  journalism  and  public 
policy.” 

The  school  of  journalism  lost  its 
accreditation  last  year  when  Strotz  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose  the  salaries  of  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  inspection  team. 


Corrections 

E&P's  August  21  story  accurately 
describes  some  of  the  budgetary  pro¬ 
blems  brought  on  news  organizations  by 
the  fighting  in  El  Salvador,  Lebanon,  and 
the  Falklands,  Lou  Boccardi.  executive 
editor.  Associated  Press,  said.  “But  1 
would  like  to  correct  one  small  point.  At 
no  time  did  I  criticize  network  news 
coverage.  1  simply  pointed  out  what  we 
have  done,”  he  said. 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  the  report,  “N.Y.  Times  remains 
committed  to  print."  it  should  have  been 
stated  that  the  remarks  by  Walter  Matt¬ 
son,  New  York  Times  Co.  president, 
were  made  May  19.  The  facts  remain 
unchanged  in  the  report. 


Phoenix  newspapers 
settle  with  weekly 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  publisher  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
reached  an  out-of-court  settlement  of  its 
$10  million  libel  suit  against  a  Phoenix 
weekly.  New  Times. 

Under  the  agreement,  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  dropped  its  suit  against  the  weekly 
which  in  turn  dropped  a  countersuit  it  had 
filed  against  the  dailies. 

The  original  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Mari¬ 
copa  County  Superior  Court  on  April  1, 
1980. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  claimed  its  two 
dailies  were  libeled  by  a  February  20, 
1980,  New  Times  article  which  said  the 
Phoenix  Newspaper  Guild  was  going  to 
file  charges  with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  accusing  the  newspapers  of 
wiretapping  Guild  members’  telephones. 
The  Guild  filed  charges  of  “illegal  sur¬ 
veillance”  the  day  the  New  Times  story 
appeared  but  the  charges  were  later 
dropped. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  also  sought  to 
make  the  weekly  reveal  its  sources  for  the 
story. 

New  Times’  countersuit  charged 
Phoenix  Newspapers  with  abuse  of  pro¬ 
cess  and  sought  unspecified  damages. 

“The  issues  which  precipitated  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  lawsuit  were  resolved  in  other 
ways.”  said  Bill  Shover,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  and  corporate  services.  “We  nev¬ 
er  did  any  wiretapping.  That  was  resolved 
in  court.” 

Shover  said  Phoenix  Newspapers 
wanted  to  stop  the  flow  of  inside  office 
memos  from  reporters  to  the  desk  which 
found  their  way  to  the  weekly.  “We  real¬ 
ly  didn’t  care  about  names  of  who  was 
sending  the  memos.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  leaks  were  plugged,”  he  said. 
“By  filing  the  action,  we  sent  a  message 
to  our  employees  that  we  would  pros¬ 
ecute  them.” 

Phoenix  Newspapers  continues  to  sue 
the  Newspaper  Guild  for  $10  million.  Its 
action  alleges  the  Guild  interfered  with 
the  relationship  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
with  its  employees,  customers,  and 
advertisers  “by  conspiring  to  defame  and 
discredit  the  company.” 

RCA  will  acquire 
data  system 

RCA  Corp.’s  board  of  directors  on 
August  9  voted  to  acquire  Cylix  Com¬ 
munications  Network  for  up  to  $62  mil¬ 
lion. 

Cylix  is  a  Memphis-based,  high-speed 
data  system  serving  about  300  customers 
in  46  states.  It  was  privately  owned  by  a 
partnership  including  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Co..  M/A-COM,  Storer 
Broadcasting,  and  Data  Communications 
Corp. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

COMIC  STRIPS  i 

HUMOR 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES.  Daily  comic  strip.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  AFS.  PO  Box  10293,  Glendale  I 
CA  91209.  j 

FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Faimer.  Si  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MAGAZINE  REPRINTS 

LOS  ANGELES-BASED  ENTERTAINMENT 
JOURNALIST  will  be  your  correspondent  to  the 
fascinating  world  of  show  business,  with  inter¬ 
views.  reporting,  reviews  and  photos;  former 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  10  years  of 
experience.  Martin  Kent.  (213)  203-9584. 

1  WORLDVIEW  magazine,  published  by  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs. 

1  the  monthly  of  ethics  and  international  affairs 
IS  available  for  syndication  reprint  rights 

1  through  Feature  Associates,  3334  Kerner  Blvd, 

1  San  Rafael  CA  94901  Writers  and  authors  of 

1  note  on  subjects  of  national  and  international 

GENERAL 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious  nIUNC  J 

about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 

local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news-  ■  “MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY'  --A  proven  weekly 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and  !  column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  I  consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box  |  13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 

278,  Bruce  MS  38915.  _ 

OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea- :  MOVIE  REVIEWS 

tures,  short  stories  and  various  features  to  ‘ 

choose  from.  For  selected  information  write  :  MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO  !  weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
64501.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year  Cine- 

_  man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 

PERSONAL  COMPUTING,  the  Washington  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

Post  column  on  home  computers,  is  for  readers  _ 

who  want  to  know  whether  a  computer  IS  in  their  MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
future.  Bi-weekly.  Write  Don  Nunes.  Washing-  celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
ton  Post.  1150  15th  St  NW.  Washington  DC  national  Photo  News.  Box  2405.  West  Palm 
20071.  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


“TRIVIAGRAMS”.  A  unique  cartoon  panel  that  | 
film  and  tv  fans  will  turn  to  first!  Details;  CAR- 1 
TOONMIX.  Box  108.  Village  Station.  New  York 
NY  10014. 


“Senior  Clinic.  “  Specialist  treats  Medical  and 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory.  Page  98. S. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo.  Rochester.  Des Moines,  etc.  800-word 
column.  7th  year.  National  award;  “concise, 
entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge, 
solid  writing  skills."  E  Lank.  240  Hemingway. 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


WEEKLY  600-word  travel  feature  by  globetrot ; 
ting  pro.  Exclusive  your  region.  Pictures  in¬ 
clude.  Reasonable  fee.  Inquiries;  Internation¬ 
al  Reports  Syndicate.  PO  Box  19039,  Denver 
CO  80219. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you  re  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  I 


ACTIVE  OR  PASSIVE  investor  wanted  for  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  Southern  California,  30  year  old 
newspaper, shopper/commercial  printer.  All 
new  press,  typesetting,  and  support  equip¬ 
ment.  Minority  or  majority  equity  position  avail¬ 
able.  Established  management  will  stay  in 
place.  $250,000  to  $500,000  cash  invest¬ 
ment  will  pay  10%  ROI  first  year;  15%  ROI 
second  year  and  20%  ROI  thereafter  Qualified 
principals  ONLY.  Please  state  background  and 
interest  with  first  resjxince.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered.  Box  4599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  ARTS  manufacturer, supply  house 
for  sale.  Dealing  nationally—primarily  news¬ 
papers.  $1MM  gross  annually-profitable. 
Would  be  excellent  supply  division  for  chain 
operation.  Principals  only  reply  for  appoint¬ 
ment  with  owner.  Box  4605.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWLY  FORMED  TMC  SHOPPER 
iVit  million  copies  free  circulation  weekly. 
TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE.  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA.  By  carrier.  We  are  looking  for  inves¬ 
tor  or  investors.  Annual  potential 
$2 1 ,600,000.  Minimum  net  profit  25  to  30%. 
Box  4439.  Editor  &  Publisher 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  sale.  No  equip- 
ment  investment.  Corporate  newspapers.  Ideal 
for  couple  with  photojournalism  exjjerience 
Located  in  central  Virginia.  Also  available,  nice 
attractive  home  in  choice  location  that  can  be 
used  for  business  headquarters.  Principals 
only.  Box  4719,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals.  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes- 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  KSt,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

iiMMV  rpn\A/r 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partnership, 

[  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 

Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 

598-0931,  day  or  night 

1  VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  tor  estate,  tax, 
i  merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 

1  Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 

I  (609)795-6026. 

JOHN  N  JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

Serving  West-Northwest 

John  Jepson  Rod  Whitesmith-(406)  266-4223 

PO  Box  B.  Townsend  MT  59644 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO 

PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 
[  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

1  (212)  752  7050 

GET  MORE  IMPACT  WITH  BETTER  USE  OF 

PHOTOS.  1  can  help!  Wide  range  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  experience,  awards.  Mark  Hertzberg, 

2200  Kinzie  Av.  Racine  Wl  53405;  (4 1 4)  632- 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JAMES  M  ADKINS.  Sr.  44  years  in  newspaper- 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087. 

8102  Windwood  Way.  Parker  CO  80134. 

(We  handle  different  profieities  — 

1  offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Office,' 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280 

34  YEARS  successfully  supervising  depart¬ 
ments.  newspapers,  groups  of  newspapers, 
substantiate  our  ability  and  knowledge. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 

Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

227B  RRl,  Rrookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 

MEL  HODELL.  Newsj^aper  Broker. 

PO  Box  2277.  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)626-6440 

.  .  Those  individuals,  com¬ 

panies.  syndicates  that  know  the 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1.  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12.  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 

THE  MIDWEST 

BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

'  ol  weekly  newspapers 

and  small  dailies 

i  ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Box  212.  Galva  IL  61434 

Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-24 1 2 

1  Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 

our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now.  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
.  the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

1  WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers 
'  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers.  Inc. 

‘  1801  Exposition  Blvd.  Austin  TX  78703: 

1  (512)  476-3950, 

i 

1  Rates  on  Request 

(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  historic  county  seat  on  southern  Maine 
coast.  Yearround  publication  experiencing  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Serious  inquires  only.  Box  4628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-over 
10,000  paid  circulation.  Southern  New  Jersey. 
Professional  management  prepared  to  stay  on. 
Box  4662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAWAII-dsland  of  Maui)  twice-monthly,  4000 
circulation,  excellent  potential.  We  will  teach 
you  the  ropes.  $25,000  cash.  Robert  Kelsey, 
TO  Box  221,  Lahaina  HI  96761:  (808)  661- 
3179. 

LEGALLY  adjudicated  northern  California 
weekly.  Total  Market  Coverage  publication. 
Average  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $500,000 
past  3  years.  All  assets  including  composing 
room  equipment,  furniture  and  $100,000- 
plus  of  accounts  receivables.  $300,000  price. 
$50,000  down  payment.  $2500  per  month 
includes  principal  and  interest  for  120  months. 
Box  4674,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  finest  family-owned 
newspapers.  It's  a  jewel,  with  outstanding 
newspaper,  commercial  printing,  office  sup¬ 
plies.  new  building  and  presses.  Only 
$1,500,000.  Newspaper  may  be  bought 
separately.  Owner  will  take  down  payment  and 
finance  the  remainder.  For  more  information, 
call  Jim  Hall  at  (205)  M6-7198  or  Wayne 
Chancey  at  (205)  693-2619.  Wayne  Chancey 
ConsulUnts,  TO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345. 


SMALL,  PROFITABLE  northern  California 
‘mom  and  pop'  weekly  in  mountain  hide-a-way. 
$77,000,  terms.  Broker,  (707)  983-6853. 

SUNBELT  CITY  weekly  newspaper,  33.(X)0 
free  distribution,  published  five  years,  excel¬ 
lent  printing  contract,  well  staffed.  Box  4723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  i 

TWO  PROFITABLE  RETAIL  community  vreek-  j 
lies  in  Zone  5.  Grossing  in  excess  of  $450,000.  j 
Good  growth.  20%  profit.  No  equipment.  Dual- 
ified  buyers  only.  Box  4606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Recent  high 

frowth  in  both  business  and  locale.  Over 
2(X).000  gross.  Challenging  role  in  colorful, 
dynamic  community.  Good  investment,  living, 
even  better  life.  Box  4396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  California  week¬ 
ly  in  $2(X),(XX)  gross  range.  Prefer  growth  area. 
Box  4707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

TIRED  OF  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  publishing 
business?  Eager  young  man  wants  to  buy  week¬ 
ly  in  the  Midwest.  Will  purchase  on  a  monthly 
payback  only.  Willing  to  look  at  all  ranges  of 
circulation  and  gross  revenues.  Preferably  in 
towns  over  1800  population.  Box  4670,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  PURCHASE  agricultural,  scientific 
or  trade  magazine  that  can  be  located  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  4667,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Learn  how  an  E4P  CLASSIFIED  AD  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  pro¬ 
fitable  weekly  you've  wanted  to  own. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

NEWSLETTER  PUBLISHER  is  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  weekly  or  monthly  non-advertising 
newsletters,  profitable  or  not.  preferably  busi¬ 
ness/industry-oriented  but  all  considered. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  existing  owner' 
editor  needs  and  continued  participation. 
Please  send  details  to  Box  4668,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  YOUR  MARKET  SHARE? 

.  .  More?  .  .  .or  Less! 

Years  of  complacency  is  the  disease  that  is 
killingdailies.  It’scatching.  You  may  be  uncon- 
ciousTy  being  caught  in  the  same  trap.  My  only 
job  is  to  help  you  dig  out  more  ways  to  bring  in 
extra  money!  The  iron  is  HOT  for  papers  who 
know  how  to  plug  it  in.  Mail  your  paper,  rate 
card  and  sales  graphics  for  free  examination. 
Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Or,  Dunedin  FL 
33528;  (813)  733-1678. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — M  OO  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1.  1  week  — $3  00  per  line. 

}.  per  issue  2  weeks — $2  50  per  line,  per  issue 

}.  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3.  per  issue  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and, 'or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 

(or  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  i 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
txiost.  Telephone  marketing  experts.  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd. 
#10C.  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225- 
7440. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales  | 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  tor  action!  | 

ED  SAL2MAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs.  Call 
(703)  955-2638. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PUBLISHERS  AND 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTORS 

(THE  WINNING  HAND) 

Circulation  Climbers,  Inc,  can  service  your 
newspaper  ri^t  out  of  our  own  office  or  we  can 
set  up  an  in-house  sales  force  at  no  charge  to 
you.  We  pay  for  the  phones,  personnel,  and  all 
other  administrative  costs.  YOU  ONLY  PAY 
FOR  THE  RESULTS!!! 

Receive  a  free  deck  of  playing  cards  when  you 
call. 

Call  James  M  Scutellaro,  (617)  933-6804 
(collect). 

WHEN  CIRCULATION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill— 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic.  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  (Consultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services.  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  EiP  Classifieds 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALUTION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery.  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 

MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer.'Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMASTER 

Breakthrough  in  powerful,  low-cost  computer 
software  for  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  EspecialTy 
designed  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  In¬ 
cludes  features  usually  found  on  $100,000 
systems.  Electronic  run  sheet,  automatic  ad 
scheduling,  reminder  notices  to  slow-pays. 
Runs  on  many  computers,  including  Apple  and 
CPrM  machines.  Hard  disk  and  floppy  disk  ver¬ 
sions.  Software  $2500;  hardware  $3500  and 
up.  Free  brochures.  Sunlight  Sof^are,  Box 
553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 

I  AN  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  for  newspapers. 

I  Take  the  hassle  out  of  payroll.  Control  your 
accounts  receivable.  A  newspaper  tested 
I  general  ledger,  payroll  and  accounts  payable/ 

I  receivable  system  designed  for  professionals  to 
be  used  on  professional  equipment.  Has  many 
features  including  month-end  discounts  and 
late  charges.  The  Computer  Systems  Store, 
621  Lanning  Lane,  Rolla  MO  65401. 

BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis, 
i  Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher,  Control 
Systems,  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


MAILROOM 


lAir.Dir  l.«DClr^wlMr^  Arv  nrwrA.i.r  THREE-STATION  STEPPER  INSERTER,  sur- 
Wt  KE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE  |  plus  equipment,  excellent  condition,  sacrifice 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH  ;  price  at  $5000.  Call  (307)  754-2221  and  ask 
I  for  Jim. 


The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  , 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  I 
readership  research.  At  CXinsumer  Data  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm  does 
not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  linage  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  IS  to  become  a  part  or  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool.  I 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just  i 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re-  i 
search  can  be.  Ciall  our  Director  of  Newspaper  \ 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-0926, 
Of  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White  Bob  Giambelluca,  (716)  688-4162 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 

KANSA  INSERTER  with  5  stations.  Available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 

KANSA  Didde-Glaser  Newspaper  Inserter.  4 
into  1 ,  Model  DG320-5,  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price  $19,500.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 

MULLER  227  inserters  in  excellent  condition. 
Available  for  immediate  shipment.  Reply  to 
G^hic  Management  Assocs,  Inc,  (617)  481- 

SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  9MS  heads.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Assocs,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

SHERIDAN  inserter,  spare  parts.  New-like  con¬ 
dition.  Offering  excellent  cost  savings.  Avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  shipment.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Assocs,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  with  HH  heads.  In 
excellent  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Assocs  Inc, 
(617)  481-8562. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

NORTHEAST  ST()RAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

CHESHIRE  525/E  labeling  and  addressing 
machine  with  18'  adjustable  conveyor.  Only  4 
monthsold.  Call  BobYorgey,  (215)  272-1720. 

FERAG  H  500  HS-80  Counter  Stackers  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  products 
such  as  TV  Guide  at  press  speeds  up  to  70,000 
products  per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quarter  page 
products.  Available  immediately.  Contact 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc.  (617) 
481-8562. _ 

MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions.  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106,  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC 

97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

— 
YALE  AND  C&D  Pallet  Jacks  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Assocs,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562.  I 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  REWINDING— Mill  type  finish  up 
to  103  "  wide,  news,  roto,  machine  coated, 
offset,  etc.  Heller  and  Usdan,  7  Caesar  PI, 
Moonachie  NJ  07074;  (201)  933-8100. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  IV  for  sale  or  take  over  lease. 
One  year  old.  Very  little  use.  Eight  type  fonts 
and  processor.  Channel  13,  Box  1568,  Sun 
Valley  ID  83353;  (208)  726-0113. 

I  CG  MDT-350  with  communication  interface. 

!  Terminals  are  reconditioned  with  30  day  war- 
I  ranteeon  parts.  $3500  each.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange.  Inc,  (716)  385-2858. 

I  CG  7200  BLUE  with  VDU,  $2500;  Comp  II 
with  6  strips.  $2250;  Execuwriter  II,  spare 
parts  kit,  pulley  kit,  $1950;  Execuwriter  Head¬ 
liner,  $975.  Weber  Systems.  (216)  729- 
2858. 

CG  8600  digitized,  5  months  old,  $42,500; 
Unisetter  HR  Dataport,  format.  $7950.  Weber 
Systems.  (216)  729-2858. 

CG  7200  1C.  5  years.  18  strips.  $1850;  CG 
7200  1C.  5  years,  18  strips  with  display. 
$2600;  VGC  Typositor  2  year  mint,  28  fonts, 
X-lens,  $1850.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber,  (216) 
461-8270. 

COMPUTAPE  I  with  fonts.  $1500;  ACM  9000 
HR  DEK  and  strips  High,  serial  ,  $4500.  PR, 
LR  available.  $2500  each.  Bob  Weber,  (216) 
461-8270. 

COMP  JR,  5  years.  $2000;  Comp  Jr  3-plus 
years  low  use.  $2250;  Comp  Jr  2-plus  years, 

I  low  use,  $2750;  Comp  1, 6  years  with  26  strips 
and  Kwik  II  processor,  mint,  $3350.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  writing.  Bob  Weber.  (216)  461-8270. 

EDIT  7700  Rev  C,  4  years,  $9950;  Edit  7700 
LR  Rev  C,  3  years,  $10,250;  Edit  7700  II  LR 
Rev  E,  Dual  Disk,  Prtr  option,  5  strips, 
$11,750.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461- 
8270. 

EDIT  2750  Rev  C,  3-plus  years,  ICI,  $6500; 
Edit  2750,  2  years,  $4850;  CG  RCP  101  pro¬ 
cessor,  2-plus  years.  $1500  Permakwik,  3 
years.  $1650.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2-MDT  350  with  communications,  $3500 
each;  Trendsetter  812  HR,  3  years,  $8500; 
Unisetter  HR  with  DEK,  spare  parts  kit  and  12 
strips,  $9350.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 

QUADRITEK  1200,  processor,  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
|Y||ment  with  no  down  payment.  (307)  745- 

RECONDITIONED  Autotape  Keyboard  by  (X)m- 
pugraphic.  We  never  used  it — bought  MDT's 
instead.  $600  or  best  offer.  Call  (907)  772- 
3547  or  write  Ron  Loesch,  Petersburg  Pilot,  PO 
Box  930,  Petersburg  AK  99833. 

TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Buy  and  sell.  10%  commission 
Weber  Systems-(216)  729-2858 

TELERAM  2277  bureau  terminal.  Two  years 
moderate  use,  excellent  condition.  S/N  6083. 
Installing  new  system,  sacrifice  for  $2500 
(cost  over  $6000  new).  Dan  Woodbury,  (802) 
254-2305,  8-12  am  Eastern  time. 

UNISETTER  LR,  $5350;  Unified  Composer, 
$3500;  Execuwriter  II,  $1750.  Weber  Sys¬ 
tems,  (216)  729-2858. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEfi,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS  COMPONENTS 
2 1V!J  CUT-OFF 

IPEC.  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-676& 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  Upper  former,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Va  and  Vi  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vt  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-positicn  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series.  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press.  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  ^4",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845,  22%,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845.  6  units,  22%". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units.  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters.  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King,  4  units,  1969. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


IPEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

•HARRIS-COTTRELL  web  offset  press.  Model 
M-1000,  5-unit  color  combination,  23Vi" 
cutoff. 

•Harris-Cottrell  book  press.  4-color  web  offset 
press.  Model  53P. 

•6-unit  Hoe  color  convertible  press  with  2  fol¬ 
ders.  22%"  cutoff. 

All  units  are  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 
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PRESSES 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22^4"  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I,  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  ^4  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82,  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82, 4  2: 1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16, 
2  2:1  folders  regular  22  Va,  6  Goss  auto¬ 
pasters,  18  Kline  reel  stands,  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 


Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH:  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 
Community  add-on  units.  1968-75. 
Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

SU  folder,  half/quarter/double  parallel. 
Metro,  6  units,  mid-1970's. 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units,  1977. 

V22,  5  units,  JEl.  remanufactured. 

V25,  4  units,  1978. 

Folders:  JF7,  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

HOE  Lithomatic  II,  9  units.  5  Color  Humps. 
SOLNA  KING  Newsking,  6  units,  1970. 
Newsking,  6  units,  1972. 

Newsking,  4  units,  1969. 

BUTLER.  CARY,  MEG  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS,  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


(1)  NEWSKING  unit,  reconditioned.  $15,000. 

(2)  unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder  com¬ 
plete  with  double  parallel  triple  cross  pert  and 
air  book  former.  Reconditioned.  1970  vintage. 
$60,000. 

Sprint  Web  Graphics,  (519)  685-2840 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V(t-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss.  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17^"x24V5"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


TWO  UNIT  GOSS  Community  with  side  lay. 
Available  as  is,  or.  installed.  Call  (408)  496- 
0666. 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  units,  2  folders,  new  1978,  Quadra  color 
unit,  1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
components  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  (^11  or  write  for  turnk»  installation  price. 
Offset  Web  Sales.  Inc,  PO  Box  211,  Marysville 
WA  98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


4  UNIT 
scon  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 

Four  unit,  double-width  SCOTT 
press,  with  half  deck,  3  to  2  folder,  4 
roll  stands,  two  sets  of  angle  bars 
front  and  back  of  folder,  5  portable 
ink  fountaines.  Beach  saddles  for 
Napp  plates,  and  all  NAPP  plates 
equipment.  The  press  installed  in 
1952  produced  only  40  to  50,000 
circulation  daily.  Two  75  hp  motors 
Napp  equipment  installed  in  1976. 
Contact: 

Charles  D'Amour 
Publisher 

Tel;  (819)  376-2501 
La  Nouvelliste— 500  St.  Georges  St. 
Trois-Rivieres,  P.Q. 

G9A5J6 _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  run- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 

WEB  SPECIALISTS.  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web.  running  on  Ur¬ 
banite. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marq^uardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL 

60090.  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der.  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  United 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 

Northeast  Industries.  (213)  257-7557 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15C,  like  new.  installed 
October.  1979,  must  sell  immediately, 
save  $100,000. 

2  unit  Community  oil  bath. 

4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8.  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May.  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105fh  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


URBANITE  1972,  8  units,  1-3C  unit,  2  fol¬ 
ders. 

7  unit  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  900  and  100  series.  3  and  4 
units 

6  unit  Harris  V-15A,  1979 

If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


WOOD  SUPERMATIC  casting  machine,  22V*“ 
cutoff.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Assocs, 
Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb(201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COHRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


•Muller  227  inserter 
•Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV 
•Count-O-Veyor  Stackers 
All  must  be  in  good  operating  condition.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Assocs,  Inc.  (617) 
481-8562. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE  tor  daily 
newspaper,  to  run  on  Data  General  Nova 
4XRDOS.  CietailS:  Phil  Turner.  Daily  Variety. 
HOONCahuenga  Blvd,  Hollywood  CA  90028: 
(213)  469-1141. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  for  large  suburban 
group  of  newspapers  located  inZone9.  Must  be 
a  degreed  accountant  with  experience  in  I 
budgeting  and  cost  analysis.  Familiarity  with  , 
computers  a  plus.  Newspaper  experience  a 
must.  Reply  in  confidence  with  resume  and  i 
salary  history  to  Box  4711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER — Oriented  in  newspaper 
budgeting  procedures  for  weekly  group  associ¬ 
ated  with  Metropolitan  chain.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Experience  with  newspaper  operations  im¬ 
portant,  but  not  essential.  Please  reply  to  Box 
4648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  15  years 
editorial,  sales,  production  experience  seeks 
weekly  or  small  daily  management  opportunity. 
Zones  1,  2,  7,  8,  9.  Box  4716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  data  processing 
management  experience  to  take  charge  and 
direct  our  data  processing  department.  We  are 
presently  using  DEC  equipment.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  with  large  scale  time¬ 
sharing  and  mini-computers  utilizing  CRT  ter¬ 
minals  in  user  departments.  Experience  in  proj¬ 
ect  management  to  include  systems  design, 
programming  and  operations,  (^ndidate  must 
also  have  experience  in  software  and  hardware 
evaluation  and  selection  in  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  applications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  4629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Here  is  a  unique  opportunity  with  an  aggressive 
morning/evening  Florida  newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  growth  market  for  the  right  person 
with  newspaper  marketing,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  background.  The  person  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  directing  a  promotion  department 
headed  by  a  manager:  coordinating  the  re¬ 
search  function  and  developing  market  presen¬ 
tations:  coordinating  media  campaigns  with 
our  advertising  agency,  developing  community 
involvement  programs:  and.  vrorking  with  the 
advertising  department,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  the  newsroom  and  personnel  in  an  effort 
to  provide  marketing  support  tor  their  effective 
operation.  Audio  visual  capabilities  desirable. 
Outstanding  benefits  and  a  great  place  to  live 
and  progress.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  J  L  Sartory.  Palm  Beach  Newspapers. 
Inc.  PO  Drawer  T,  West  Palm  Beach  FL  33405. 


OFFICE  MANAGERiCONTROLLER  Chief 
Financial  Officer  wanted  for  Italian  language 
daily  and  touring  operation.  Applicant  must  be 
full-charge  individual,  strong  on  accounting, 
budgeting  and  financial  control,  computers 
and  personnel  management.  Must  be  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  bookkeeping  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  financial  statements.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  experience  required.  Experienced 
MBA's  and/or  CPA's  with  successful  track  re¬ 
cord  in  financial  management  welcome.  The 
ability  to  communicate  in  Italian  and  English 
highly  desirable.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Jim  Evans.  II  Progresso,  15 
Bland  St,  Emerson  NJ  07630. _ 


I  A  REQUEST 
;  TO  ALL 
1  ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re- 
I  garding  classified  invoices, 

I  please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
1  the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
j  and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
I  credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Area  Manager).  Shop¬ 
per,  55m  Free  circulation.  Area  open  Viroqua, 
Wisconsin.  Established  accounts.  Person  must 
be  aggressive  retail  oriented  person,  growth 
and  profit  minded.  Responsible  for  all  phases 
of  a  11,(X)0  zoned  circulation  area.  Salary 
plus.  Hardworking  im%inative  only  need  app- 
Foxxy  Shopper.  PO  Box  526,  Sparta  Wl 
656. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  5000  daily 
in  central  Missouri.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Larry  Freels, 
Daily  Guide.  Box  578.  Waynesville  MO  65583. 


'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  20-25,000  ABC 
;  daily  and  Sunday  in  eastern  Ohio.  Applicant 
should  be  strong  on  staff  leadership,  market- 
I  ing,  able  to  motivate  and  tram,  have  classified 
I  experience.  If  you  are  ready  to  move  up  from 
I  your  small  paper  management  spot  and  join  a 
professional  group  with  a  future  toward  general 
management,  send  your  resume  today  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history.  Box  4653,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
North  San  Diego's  largest  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  adv^ising  sales 
manager.  Supervise  10  advertising  sales  reps 
who  are  responsible  for  all  local  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  accounts.  Experience  in  newspaper  sales 
and  management  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  COUNTRY  newspaper 
group  seeks  solid  professional  to  head  hard¬ 
working  advertising  department.  Excellent 
community,  strong  papers  and  progressive  atti¬ 
tude.  Only  qualified  need  apply.  Will  pay  top 
dollar  for  the  right  person.  S^d  resume  to 
Healdsburg  Tribune.  PO  Box  518.  Healdsburg 
CA  95448. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Zone 
2 — Free  community  papers  published  twice 
monthly.  We're  looking  for  a  self-starter, 
hands-on  person  to  thoroughly  organize  a  clas¬ 
sified  department,  and  build  sales.  Nine  edi¬ 
tions  mailed  to  over  170,000  homes  twice 
monthly  with  more  in  the  planning  stages.  All 
replies  held  confidential.  Send  your  resume 
detailing  your  job  description  at  your  last  or 
current  publication  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO:  Box  4710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  daily  (21.000)  needs 
solid  ad  salesperson.  We  want  experience,  in¬ 
telligence  and  integrity.  We  are  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  group  of  20  small  daily  nevrspapers  where 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  grow. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Eric 
Neste.  Ad  Director.  Prtin  Daily  Times,  Box 
430.  Pekin  IL  61554. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
needed  for  60.000  circulation  7-day  newspap¬ 
er  in  Washington  state.  The  Herald  is  published 
in  Everett.  Washington  and  is  a  division  of  the 
Washington  Post  (Simpany.  We  are  seeking  a 
candidate  with  a  proven  track  record  in  adver¬ 
tising  management.  We  offer  the  challenge  of 
leading  a  professional  sales  staff  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  30  miles  north  of  Seattle. 


The  individual  should  have  well  rounded  ex¬ 
perience  in  ad  sales  (retail,  classified  and 
national)  in  addition  to  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Record  of  successful  sales  leadership  in 
a  competitive  market  is  important.  Strong  plan¬ 
ning  and  human  relations  skills  a  must. 

Excellent  benefit  package.  Reply  with  resume, 
full  confidential  salary  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  September  1 5  to  Larry  L  Hanson,  Vice 
President  of  Marketing.  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
'  930,  Everett  WA  98206. 

i  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  WITH  SOUTHEAST- 
I  ERN  shopper  circulation  in  excessof  200.0(X). 
I  Applicants  must  have  solid  sales  management 
!  experience  plus  the  ability  to  organize,  tram 
I  and  inspire.  Excellent  salary  plus  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4713.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SALES  MANAGER— For  7000  daily  in  south¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Excellent  opportunity  to  move  into 
management.  Salary  plus  incentives.  Mail  re¬ 
sume  to  Terry  Grimes.  Publisher,  Clarion.  100 
N  Gibson.  Princeton  IN  47670. 


ZONE  5  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  will  need  in 
October  a  highly  aggressive,  dynamic  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  who  can  also  supervise  news  staff 
and  write  occasional  news  stories.  Excellent 
pay.  commissions,  profit  sharing.  Auto  in¬ 
cluded.  Box  46CX).  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  newispaper  sales  execu¬ 
tive  lor  a  large  north  California  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  chain. 

Strong  sales,  planning,  training,  development 
of  sales  programs  experience  necessary.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit  program.  Send 
detailed  resume  an  salary  requirements  to:  R 
Boody.  Meredith  Newspapers.  10950  N 
Blaney  Ave.  Cupertino  CA  95014. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7000  six-day 
afterrraon  daily.  Growing  area  with  economic 
stability.  Zone  7.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume,  present  salary  and  personal  goals 
to  Box  4726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
For  New  York  City  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4727.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida  15.000 
circulation  daily.  Must  be  self-starter  with  de¬ 
monstrated  ability  to  train,  motivate  and  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  similar-size  newspaper.  Resume 
and  references.  Box  4728.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  lead  strong  staff  I 
on  Michigan  group  of  award-winning  weeklies  ! 
(50.000).  Growth  publisher.  Dominant  pro-  1 
duct  in  market.  Send  resume  to  David  Hohen- 1 
dorf.  Oakland  Community  Newspapers.  Box  I 
14.  Union  Lake  Ml  4808^  ' 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated’  I  place  people  in  the  shopper 
industry.  Please  call  or  send  resume  to:  Dennis 
Fearing.  Multi-Media  Enterprises.  18533  Bur¬ 
bank.  Ste  144.TarzanaCA91356;(213)344- 
7177. 


ASSISTANT  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  25.000 
evening  daily,  family  owned,  growth-oriented. 
Must  be  aggressive,  strong  on  people  manage¬ 
ment.  and  career-minded.  Good  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  potential.  Please  send  resume  to  Rick 
Chapman.  THE  DECATUR  DAILY.  Box  1527. 
Decatur  AL  35602. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ILLUSTRATOR/DESIGNER 
Needed  as  assistant  chief  artist  in  editorial  art  , 
department  of  the  Miami  Herald.  Must  be  | 
talented  newspaper  illustrator  who  can  also  do 
page  layout  and  type  design .  be  able  to  critique  ! 
and  motivate  other  artists,  and  work  well  with  j 
editors.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  the  Miami  j 
Herald.  Editorial  Department.  1  Herald  Plaza.  I 
Miami  FL  33101.  ' 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  i 

8500  ABC  daily  65  miles  from  New  Orleans  ' 
seeks  take-charge  person .  Career  opportunities  I 
with  large  group.  Hands-on  working  type.  No  i 
desk  executive.  $15,000  to  $17,000.  Send 
resume  to  Lou  Major.  PO  Box  820.  Bogalusa  LA 
70427. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ZONE  4 

Reporting  to  circulation  director  in  Southern 
metro  market.  Part  of  a  major  group  with  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases  with  strong  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4651.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Washington. 
D.C. -based  national  political  affairs  monthly  \ 
magazine.  Right  candidate  must  be  aggressive.  ; 
as  well  as  detail-  and  idea-oriented.  Strong 
direct  mail  management  and  analytical  skills  I 
essential.  Position  involves  great  professional  ! 
challenge  and  opcxirtunity.  Send  reume  and  ' 
portfolio  to:  Mark  Tapscotf.  Editor.  7777  Lees-  i 
burg  Pike.  Falls  Church  VA  22403. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Responsible  tor  : 
168.912  weekly  newspaper  chain.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  with  emphasis  on  paid  circulation  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotion.  Send  resume  andd 
salary  requirements  to:  R  Boody.  Meredith 
Newspapers.  10950  N  Blaney  Ave.  Cupertino 
CA  95014. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Circom  Corporation,  a  direct  subsidiary  . 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  is  : 
seeking  a  manager  with  extensive  experience  in  ; 
newspaper  subscription  sales  by  telephone. 

This  position  offers  an  attractive  compensa-  I 
tion  program,  excellent  benefits  and  an  oppor-  ! 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  young  stable  organization. 

All  replies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Send  , 
resume  and  salary  history  to. 

PO  Box  6204 
Philadelphia  PA  19136 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Under  10.000 
daily  and  shopper.  Zone  6.  Need  take  charge 
person.  Send  resume  to  Box  4725.  Editor  & 
niblisher. 


DAILY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Jersey  has  opening  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Applicants  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  field  and  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Solid  background  in  single 
copy  sales,  subscription  fulfillment,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  circulation  sales  is  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  programs  is  a  plus.  Position 
rep^s  to  general  manager.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4708.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ALL  WE  WANT  is  a  reporter  who  can  dig  out  all 
the  facts,  turn  them  into  lively,  well-organized 
news  stories  and  capture  for  our  readers  the 
distinctive  quality  of  life  in  one  of  the  South¬ 
west’s  fastest-growing  cities.  Box  4658.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ACCEPTING  applications  tor  news  editor  and 
sports  writer,  opening  in  near  future.  Five-day 
morning  tabloid.  Publisher.  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News.  Box  508.  Worland  WY  82401. 


AGRICULTURE  JOURNALIST.  Should  have  3- 
5  years  experience  in  ag  writing  and  client  con- 
I  tact.  Job  involves  pr  writing  work  with  national 
I  ad  clients  in  Midwest  agpr  firm.  Box  4666. 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  “HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  ” 

I  For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li- 
i  mited.  Box  36M-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


MODERN  TEXAS  DAILY  (21.000  circulation) 
seeking  community-minded  managing  editor 
capable  of  training,  leading  and  maintaining 
superior  news  department  of  25  with  emphasis 
on  local  news  coverage.  Headed  toward  fully 
electronic  newsroom.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  James  S  Nabors.  Publisher. 
Brazosport  Facts.  720  S  Mam.  Clute  TX 
77531.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer  and  managing 
editor  for  daily  about  25.000  circulation  in 
Zone  4.  Must  be  skilled  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  operation.  Must  be  politically  conserva¬ 
tive.  positive  thinking  and  civic-minded. 
Southerner  preferred.  Box4714.  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITERS 

Help  us  to  shape  opinion — 
where  it  matters.  X^e 
Washington  Times  needs 
three  editorial  writers:  one  a 
,  specialist  in  legal/judicial 
!  matters,  another  on  urban 
;  affairs,  a  third  on  social 
issues.  You'll  join  a  team  of 
top  pros  on  a  newspaper  well 
on  its  way  already  to  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as 
I  most  influential  in  the  world. 
You'll  receive  premium  pay 
and  benefits  and  work  in  one 
of  the  most  exciting,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  effervescent  news¬ 
rooms  in  the  business. 

But  we  demand  in  ex¬ 
change  for  these  rewards  , 
writers  who  approach  their  i 
craft  with  style,  clarity,  scho¬ 
larship.  and  intellectual 
strength.  We  are  an  un¬ 
abashedly  conservative 
newspaper;  so  too,  of 
course,  must  our  editorial 
writers  be.  If  you  believe  you 
qualify,  write; 

James  R.  Whelan,  Editor 
The  Washington  Times 
3600  New  York  Avenue 
Washington.  D.C.  20002 

I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


BUSINESS/AUTO/REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  for 
23,(X)0  daily  in  central  California.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  solid  writing  skills.  Business 
background,  layout  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  4721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARIBBEAN  JOB.  English-language  weekly 
seeks  editor-director.  Best  for  retired  journal¬ 
ist.  Spanish  and  sales  experience.  Write  to  the 
NEWS.  PO  Box  106-2,  Santo  Domingo.  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic. 


CORPORATE  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
We  are  seeking  a  writer/photcgrapher  with  a 
degree  in  journalism  with  at  least  3  to  5  years 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Would  travel,  write  and  photograph  for  our  com¬ 
pany’s  two  monthly  publications.  Person  we 
hire  must  be  extremely  competent  in  black  and 
white  photography  and  knowledgeable  in  dar¬ 
kroom  skills.  Color  photo  experience  desirable. 
Feature  writing  experience  essential.  Business 
or  Ag-related  writing  helpful.  Must  be  able  to 
work  with  all  levels  of  management.  Growth- 
oriented  position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  send  clips,  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  4646,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

If  you  have  rejxirting  exjMrience,  solid  news 
judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for  the 
English  language,  this  is  an  opportunity  offer¬ 
ing  challenge  and  growth  in  one  of  the  Sun¬ 
belt’s  finest  locations.  Generalists  preferred. 
Box  4660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  Growing  11,000  Ohio  daily 
needs  fast,  accurate,  organized  second-in- 
command.  Reporters  with  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Vacation,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  benefits.  All  replies  in  confidence  to  Box 
4649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Responsible  for  kissing  the 
paper  good  night,  working  with  wire,  shaping 
up  local  copy  for  17,000  daily;  desk  experience 
helpful,  skilled  in  design,  editing,  strong  news 
judgment;  send  resume  to  Michael  Townsend. 
Carroll  County  Times.  Box  346,  Westminster 
MD  21157. 


EDITOR  for  aggressive,  quality  small  town 
weekly.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  PO  Box  307.  Deer  Lodge  MT  59722. 


EDITORS — That  idea  in  the  back  of  your  mind 
for  a  new  publication  can  be  fulfilled.  New 
publishing  firm  is  seeking  joint  venture  with 
experienced  editor  with  new  idea  for  newslet¬ 
ter/publication.  We  provide  production, 
marketing,  and  fulfillment.  You  provide  edito¬ 
rial  power.  Write:  Executive  Press,  PO  Box 
3508,  Louisville  KY  40201. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  small  weekly. 
Must  be  strong  on  features  with  ability  to  learn 
editing  and  layout.  This  is  an  80  percent  black 
community.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  THE  (3UIDE,  PO  Box  7908.  St 
Thomas,  US  Virgin  Islands  00801. 


ASStXIATE  FOOD  EDITOR.  3-plus  years  ex¬ 
perience  supervising  test  kitchens,  developing 
recipes,  food  photography,  editing.  Agency  fee 
paid.  Hadle,  (division  of  Lawrence  Employment 
Agency,  12  E  42nd  St,  New  York  NY  10017; 
(212)  753-7579. 


BUSINESS  PAGE  EDITOR 
The  Courier-Journal  is  accepting  applications 
for  editor  of  it’s  business  section.  5  to  10  years 
professional  business  writing  and/or  sui^ervi- 
sion  experience  is  preferred.  A  reply  in  writing 
to  David  Hawpe,  Managing  Editor,  Courier- 
Journal,  525  W  Broadway,  Louisville  KY 
40202. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Two  tri-weekly  newspapers  in  far  Northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago  seek  community-minded 
managing  editor.  Applicants  should  have  J- 
schooT  degree  and  at  least  3yearscxperiencein 
newswriting/editing.  Will  direct  staff  of  10  in 
editorial  functions,  take  on  special  projects  and 
act  as  liason  with  other  department  heads.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position,  requiring  copy  editing, 
layout  of  main  news  pages,  assignments,  as 
well  as  department  head  functions.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  cover  letter,  salary  requirements  and 
writing  and  layout  clips  to:  Gavin  Maliska,  Free 
Press  Newspapers.  250  Williams  Rd,  Carjjen- 
tersville  IL  60110. 


POLICE-INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  West¬ 
ern  Piedmont  North  Carolina  daily  seeking 
aggressive  reporter  for  crime  and  police  beat. 
Must  be  able  to  probe  below  surface  of  daily 
cop-shop  routine.  Looking  for  someone  who 
knows  what  news  is  and  knows  how  to  present 
it.  Experience  necessary.  Salary  negotiable. 
Medical  benefits  and  yearly  bonus  paid  by  com¬ 
pany.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Ci^  Desk,  Gas¬ 
tonia  Gazette,  PO  Box  1538,  Gastonia  NC 
28052. 


REPORTER  to  cover  energy  industry  from 
Washington  DC  office.  Ex()erience  in  business 
reporting  essential.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
4729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHIRT  SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  5-day  PM  daily  m 
Clinton,  Illinois.  We  operate  with  an  80%  local, 
20%  wire  news  format,  staff  of  3  plus  stringers 
with  10  pages  per  day  average.  Our  product 
gets  results,  1000  new  starts  in  the  past  1 1 W 
months.  We’re  owned  by  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  groups  in  the  country  and  the  editor 
who  excels  at  hard  work  with  high  quality  will 
advance.  Send  salary  history  and  resume  to 
Mike  Tompkins,  Publisher,  Clinton  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  PO  Box  615,  Clinton  IL  61727.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  editor  needed  tor  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  speak  and  write  both  English  and 
Spanish  well.  $200  salary  and  liberal  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  plus  recent  examples  of 
writing  in  both  languages  to:  La  Voz,  TO  Box 
692,  Springville  CA  93265. 


SPORTS 

We  re  lookingfor  a  WRITER.  The  area  is  boom¬ 
ing.  and  the  football,  basketball  and  baseball 
teams  are  big-time.  We’re  out  to  bring  their  fans 
the  story  behind  the  stats,  the  human  side  of 
the  games  people  play.  If  you  can  capture  those 
elements  in  smooth,  lively,  informative  prose, 
this  is  an  opportunity  that  will  challenM  you — 
and  offer  some  fun  along  the  way,  too.  (But  only 
original  cliches  are  allowed).  Zone  8.  Box 
4661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  DAILY  needs  person  tor  news 
desk.  Must  know  copy  editing,  head  writing  and 
page  makeup.  Will  consider  recent  graduate 
with  similar  experience  on  college  newspaper. 
Hours  3pm  until  11pm,  five  days  a  week.  Write 
Managng  Editor,  PO  Box  511.  Harlingen  TX 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
needed  to  handle  wire  and  local  copy.  Makeup 
duties  required.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Mike  Sowell,  Sports  Editor.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Box 
1770,  Tulsa  OK  74102. 


FISHING  AND  HUNTING  WRITER/EDITOR 
needed  for  progressive  lOO.OOO-plus  weekly. 
Strong  Texas  orientation  a  must.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Mail  resume,  references,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4601 .  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We  ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  gc 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

I  Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 

I  Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll  discard  your  reply. 
IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be 
the  same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also 
attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED;  Future  top-notch  reporter  for  hard¬ 
hitting.  prize-winning  15,000  daily.  We  prom¬ 
ise  hard  work,  low  pay  and  the  experience  to  get 
you  a  fast  start  up  the  ladder.  Send  resume, 
references  and  clips  to  Robert  A  Stephens,  Tlw 
Sun-Journal,  New  Bern  NC  28560.  Don't  ex¬ 
pect  a  reply  unless  you  show  real  promise. 


WEEKLY  COLUMNISTS 
News  Syndicate  seeks  new  talent  in  consumer¬ 
ism,  film,  gardening,  high  fashion,  sports  & 
humor.  Send  resume  and  5  columns  tO;  Star 
Group,  PO  Box  603,  Wailuku  HI  %793. 


THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN,  an  aggressive,  mid¬ 
sized  PM  in  west  Texas,  seeks  a  few  pros  to  fill 
key  reporting  and  copy  editing  positions. 
Prospective  reporters  must  be  relentless  dig¬ 
gers  with  strong  basic  skills  who  appreciate 
accuracy  and  fairness.  Copy  desk  applicants 
must  have  good  editing  abilities,  be  able  to 
work  under  deadline  pressures,  possess  modu¬ 
lar  layout  skillsand  know  how  to  write  headlines 
that  sing.  Ideal  candidates  will  have  experience 
on  smaller  papers.  We  offer  competitive  salar¬ 
ies.  good  fringes,  continuing  education  prog¬ 
rams  and  a  creative  work  environment  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  news  climate.  Please  send  package  to  News 
Editor  Tim  Nickell  orCity  Editor  OlatFrandson. 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760.  Calls 
accepted  at  (915)  337-4661  from  2-4  pm 
Monday  through  Friday. 


WRITER  with  experience  or  degree  for  Midland- 
Odessa  weekly  sports  and  family  profile  pub¬ 
lication.  Send  resume  with  sala^  requirements 
to  Big  Time  Sport  and  Permian  Basin  Lifestyle. 
202  Andrews  Hwy,  Midland  TX  79701.  Im¬ 
mediate  openings. 


UBRARY 


MANAGE  AND  MAINTAIN  library  serving  staff 
of  two  newspapers.  Indexing,  filing  reference 
service,  supervision  plus  training  2-3  assis¬ 
tants.  Experienced  only.  $12M  to  14M.  Re¬ 
sume  of  candidates  from  Northeast  considered 
first.  Zone  2  employer.  Box  4724.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  WANTED 
Our  photos  don't  just  fill  space;  they  tell  what  is 
going  on  in  the  most  dynamic  way  possible.  If 
you  can  shoot  pictures  that  do  this,  and  can  tell 
visual  stories  that  will  complement  and  en¬ 
hance  our  word  stories,  we  want  you  to  help  us 
cover  one  of  the  most  exciting  major  cities  in 
the  West.  Box  4659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  to  operate 
21x28  "offset  1  color  Heidelburg press.  4 color 
experience  required.  Second  shift.  3  to  1 1pm. 
Good  benefits  Opportunity  to  advance  in  prog¬ 
ressive  company.  Call  (717)  532-4101  and 
ask  for  Ken  Wolfrom.  Evenings  (717)  532- 
9374,  The  News-Chronicle  Company.  Ship- 
pensburg  PA. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
We  re  a  growing  80,0(X)  circulation  7-day  AM 
daily.  We  re  looking  for  someone  to  take  charge 
of  our  expanding  press  department.  Metro 
offset  experience  is  a  must  and  experience  in 
conversion  to  offset  is  helpful  We  prefer  at 
least  5  years  management  experience  too.  Your 
strengths  should  include  establishing  and 
maintaining  employee  training  and  press 
maintenance  programs.  We  can  offer  the  right 
person  a  salary  to  the  high  $20's  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  your  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  the  Times  Herald'Record.  40  Mulber¬ 
ry  St,  Middletown  NY  10940. 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please  be 
selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an 
ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manila  envelope. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


lAREER  GAL,  33,  with  7  years  experience  as 
<hief  Executive  Officer  of  suburban  paid  week- 
y  group  seeks  new  challenge  m  Zones  2. 3  or  1 . 
Tenacious  sales  person,  strong  circulation 
builder;  have  also  worked  in  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  record  as  effective  cost  cutter 
while  increasing  sales  during  difficult  times. 
Box  4709.  Editor  &  f^blisher 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Knowledgeable  all 
phases  newspaper  operations,  with  solid  record 
of  substantially  lowering  operating  costs  while 
increasing  margin.  Proven  record  with  highest 
references.  Box  4543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  manager-advertising  director.  Have 
experience,  results  and  energy.  Strong  man¬ 
agement  background  and  a  proven  money¬ 
maker.  Presently  employed.  Seek  opportunity 
in  Zones  3-4  or  6.  Box  4650.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Mel  Rems- 
burg,  640  Plumosa.  Vista  CA  92083;  (714) 
727-3422. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Heavy  in  communications,  systems  analysis, 
electronic  editorial  system,  classified  and  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  systems,  electronic  advertis- 
ine  markup  systems  and  typesetting.  Excellent 
references.  Box  4635.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  professional  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City  or  suburbs  as  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager  telephone  sales  mana- 
ger'telephone  sales  training  manager  Excel¬ 
lent  experience,  background  and  references. 
Box  4613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  on  daily  and  Sunday 
desires  circulation  marketing  position  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Over  20  years  of  achievements  on  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  large  and  medium  sized  news¬ 
papers.  Strong  and  reliable  references.  Box 
4641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR;  18  years  management  and 
promotion  experience  with  small  and  medium 
AM,  PM  dailies  and  weeklies,  shoppers.  TMC. 
boy  crews  and  phone  rooms.  Seeking  to  relo¬ 
cate  as  manager,  assistant  or  ?  Box  4642.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER, 
26 — also  been  news  writer— at  top  AM  daily, 
seeks  job  at  Los  Angeles  area  weekly,  daily,  or 
magazine.  Was  features  writer  editor  at  major 
weekly;  '78  J-grad.  Box  4663.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER,  2  years  experience 
seeks  job,  any  Zone.  VDT.  layout  and  photo 
skills.  Top  references.  1.  Thompson,  725  E 
14th.  Eugene  OR  97401;  (503)  344-6560. 

CITY  EDITOR  with  lots  of  energy  and  proven 
ideas  seeks  managing  editorship  or  similar 
newsroom-iiianagement  position  on  small-  or 
medium-sized  daily,  preferably  Zone  5.  Box 
4717,  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  DEPENDABLE,  creative  pro  with  4  years  daily 
i  plus  related  experience  seeks  work  with  mid- 
1  size  daily.  Computer  trained.  Strong  in  govern- 
1  ment,  farm,  education,  business,  medical  re- 
1  porting.  Dave  Zarkin,  1340  Western  Av  N  #5. 

1  St  Paul  MN  55117. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  32.  three  years 
.  weekly  experience,  seeks  spot  on  small  daily  on 
October  1.  MA  in  English.  Excellent  speller  and 

1  grammarian.  Box  383.  Captiva  FL  33924 

j  EDITING  POSITION  sought  by  reporter  with 
1  seven  years  experience  on  weekly  covering 
I  county  government,  courts,  and  school  system. 

'  Will  relocate.  Use  wheelchair  and  drive  van. 
j  Jim  Krauth,  Rt  3,  Madison  Heights  VA  24572. 

I  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  sought  by  ‘82  graduate 
I  with  experience  on  daily  in  repr^ing.  editing. 
I  VDT.  paste-up.  copy  reading.  Barbara  Post- 
I  man.  10  Yerba  Buena,  Los  Altos  CA  94022. 
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EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  hardworking  journalist  seeking 
position  on  mid-size  daily  or  magazine.  Two 
years  daily  experience  covering  local  govern¬ 
ment,  elections,  cops,  features  and  education. 
Box  4652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GOOD  TALENT  is  being  wasted.  Laid  off  and 
going  crazy.  Editing,  photography  and  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Management  potential.  Call 
Mike  Burbach.  (206)  582-4305. 


'82  GRAD  seeks  entry-level  position  on  com¬ 
munity-oriented  weekly  or  bi-weekly.  Possess 
excellent  writing,  photo,  and  people  skills. 
Hablo  espanol.  Desire  exposure  to  layout  and 
production  if  possible.  Any  Zone.  Joan  Kling. 
(714)  270-6907. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  37,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  on  Pulitzer-winning  top-ten  daily  as  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  daily  columnist.  VDT  deskman.  re¬ 
porter;  administrative  experierKe  as  managing 
editor  of  small-town  daily,  plus  l^islative  ex¬ 
perience  in  Washington  as  foreign  j^icy  aide  to 
US  senator.  Box  4715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/photographer  without  bankroll  to 
work-lease  toward  small  weekly  ownership. 
(301)  649-3672.  (In  search  of  adperson 
partner). 


FORMER  CARTER  AIDE,  editor -reporter.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  Tampa  Tribune,  other  dailies,  just 
back  from  overseas.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Box  4632.  Editor  &  Publisher 


HALF-TIME  WRITING/EDITING  position 
wanted.  Chicago  area  business  writer  with  5 
years  magazine  experience.  Some  experience 
with  manuals.  Reply  Box  4590.  Editor  &  Pub^ 
lisher. 


NO  BULL.  JUST  FACTS;  You  need  an  editor;  I 
need  a  good  job.  At  42  I  have  16  years  experi¬ 
ence.  good  references.  Let's  talk  TODAY.  Dave.  I 
(316)  321-9281.  anytime.  j 


FEATURES  entertainment  writer  seeks  desk  or 
reporter  position  with  progressive  newspaper. 
Three-times-weekly,  local  magazine  experi¬ 
erKe.  Skilled  in  copy  editing,  critical  writing 
(all  arts).  VDTs.  lay^.  Anxious  to  work  hard, 
long  hours  outside  Zones  3  and  4.  Call  Bruce 
Steele.  (205)  739-0211. 


FREELANCE 


NEWS  EDITOR  OR 
COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Skilled,  exjierienced  professional  with  track  re¬ 
cord.  VDT  experience,  good  teacher,  meets 
deadlines,  produces  top  product.  Box  4611. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33.  with  wide  range  of  experience 
and  7  years  with  dailies  seeks  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  on  l(X).(XX}-plus  paper.  Solid  clips  and 
excellent  references.  Box  4671 .  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WR  ITER-EDITOR  bel  leves  in  best  pro¬ 
duct.  Seeking  job  in  Zone  2.  coverage  or  d^. 

'  Twelve  years  experience.  Box  4631.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER.  Covered  it  all.  including 
pros,  for  4  yearson  top-notch  small  daily.  Hard¬ 
working  and  single.  Box  4634,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKING  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  position 
on  medium-sized  or  small  daily.  30.  single.  BA 
English  Literature,  can  write.  Conscientioos 
hard  worker  changing  career.  Zones  1.  2.  5.  9. 
John  McGuirk.  17  St  Luke's  PI.  Montclair  NJ 
07042;  (201)  744-8293. 


I  SPORTSWRITER.  6  years  experience  from  lit- 
i  tie  league  to  pros  desiring  challenge  with 
i  medium  to  large  daily.  Prefer  Zone  2.  VDT  Box 
I  4722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR.  37.  Middle  East  daily  contract 
expiring,  seek  new.  challenging  opportunity 
Experience  with  dailies,  weeklies,  magazines; 
I  copy,  layout  for  page  one.  editorial,  features, 
j  family,  local.  Middle  East.  Allow  one  month  tor 
I  torwardingand  resume  from;  Suite48. 3341 W 
1  Peoria  Ave,  Phoenix  AZ  85029. 


MANHATTAN  AREA  working  reporter  writer 
wants  freelance  assignments,  or  perhaps  oo- 
I  going  commitment,  to  supplement  existing 
work.  Have  strong  international  economic 
I  background,  plus  lots  of  features  on  everything 
I  from  African  chiefs  to  rock  celebrities.  Samples 
I  available.  Box  4664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  freelancer  available  for  financial 
writing  assignments.  Specialist  in  energy,  re¬ 
telling.  Call  (212)  744-0121. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


FORMER  NATIONAL.  MILITARY,  regional 
Photographer  of  the  Year  seeking  job  with  daily 
or  weddy  jxiblication  that  needs  a  top-notch, 
experienced  enterpriser.  Any  Zone.  Ron  Smith. 
533  N  Meridian.  Tallahassee  FL  32303;  (904) 
224-0397 


PRESSROOM 


i  PRESSMAN  with  16  years  on  Harris.  Hoe. 
I  (jOss,  single  and  double  wide  seeks  busy  news- 
'  paperorcommercialshop.  Donald  Wells.  4817 
I  Winding  Way.  Santa  Barbara  CA  93 1 1 1 ;  (805) 
1  967-5824. 


I _ PRODUCTION _ 

[  OPERATION  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I  Experienced  in  administrative,  organizational 
;  and  operational  skills.  Quality  control  and  cost 
j  conscious.  Labor  relations,  systems  and  pro- 
I  ductKxi  background.  Excellent  refereiKes.  Box 
!  4640.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Proven  record  in- 
I  creasing  productivity  while  lowering  operating 
i  costs.  Highest  references.  Box  4542.  Editor  £ 
I  Publisher. 
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eyes  beyond  the  parochial  view  of  the 
By  Lincoln  M.  Furber  Roanoke  Valley,”  she  said.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  contacts  which  she  still  uses.  For 
William  Keller,  now  with  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  it  provided  “longer 
perspectives  .  .  .  more  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration”  of  issues,  as  well  as  “the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  sense  of  how  Washington 
works.”  Wall  Street  Journal  economics 
reporter  Eileen  Powell  valued  its  giving ' 
her  a  chance  to  sit  back  and  think, 
“.  .  .  getting  away  from  the  daily 
grind.” 

Nearly  200  young  journalists  went 
through  the  program  and  a  third  of  these 
were  blacks.  Prompted  by  the  Kemer 
Commission  Report  which  stated  in  1968 
that  the  media  did  not  understand  blacks 
and  that  there  were  virtually  no  black 
reporters  in  journalism,  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  offered  funding  if  the  center  would 
add  a  minority  fellowship  program  as 
well.  It  did,  for  five  years.  For  Nathaniel 
Sheppard  Jr.,  now  with  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  it  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  contacts  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive  exchanges  with  some  of  the  more 
seasoned  reporters  in  the  program.  For 
Jacqueline  E.  Trescott,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post's  Style  section,  it  confirmed  her 
desire  to  make  it  in  the  news  business. 
(Continued  on  page  32} 


Washington  Journalism  Center 

Critics  of  the  news  business  attack  it  being  as  the  Washington  Journalism 
with  accusations  of  bias,  invasion  of  Center. 

privacy,  irresponsibility  and  other  sins.  In  May  the  center  reached  a  landmark 
But  the  prime  failing  of  American  journal-  of  sorts  when  it  held  its  100th  monthly 
ists  is  a  simple  lack  of  knowledge;  not  Conference  for  Journalists.  These  confer- 
knowing  what  they  are  asking,  talking  or  ences  have  become  the  major  activity  of 
writing  about.  One  of  the  worst  sensa-  the  center.  And  they  have,  in  a  substan- 
tions  reporters  can  feel  is  realizing  they  tive  and  effective  way,  made  a  significant 
don’t  know  enough  about  the  subject  they  contribution  to  solving  the  continuing 
are  covering.  It  is  not  such  a  good  feeling  problem  of  uninformed  journalists, 
for  readers  and  viewers  who  realize  the  The  center  started  out  in  a  slightly 
same  thing,  either.  People  who  are  perso-  different  direction.  It  set  up  a  “graduate 
nally  involved  in  news  events  constantly  fellowship  program”  for  young  journal- 
fault  the  press  for  not  reporting  more  ists,  ten  each  semester.  Government  offi- 
accurately  what  happened.  But  the  prob-  cials  and  big-name  journalists  were 
lem  is  more  extensive.  Not  knowing  brought  in  as  speakers  and  to  participate 
enough  about  a  subject  plagues  reporters  in  .  — 

who  cover  national  and  international 
issues  as  well  as  reporters  who  bring  us 
news  of  local  happenings.  It  is  a  defect 
conscientious  reporters  concede  and 
strive  to  correct. 

In  Washington,  there  is  an  inconspi¬ 
cuous  but  important  institution  called  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center  that  has 
been  working  on  this  problem  for  more 
than  15  years.  Its  founder  was  the  late 
Willard  M.  Kiplinger,  who  is  better 
known  for  having  created  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letters  and  Changing  Times 
magazine. 

In  July  1%3,  the  highly  successful  and 
energetic  Kiplinger  wrote  to  the  head  of 
the  jounalism  department  at  his  alma  ma¬ 
ter,  Ohio  State  University,  proposing 
creation  of  an  “institute  ofjournalism”  in 
Washington  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
dozen  universities.  The  purpose  of  the 
institute  was  to  make  journalists  more 
knowledgeable  so  their  reporting  would 
better  inform  the  public.  “1  assume  that 
what  we  all  think  is,  that  the  world  needs 
better  journalists  as  one  main  way  to 
bring  about  better  public  understanding 
and  better  solutions  of  all  problems. 

Whatever  is  wrong  with  democracy  is 
wrong  because  of  lack  of  information  and 
understanding  by  people.  People  get  most 
of  their  information,  the  ingredient  of  cur¬ 
rent  judgment,  through  the  press,”  he 
wrote. 

Austin  H.  Kiplinger,  Willard's  son  and 
president  of  the  Kiplinger  Washington 
Editors,  Inc.,  says  his  father  had  come 
from  Ohio  to  Washington  in  1916  with  the 
Associated  Press.  He  was  “dumped  cold 
on  the  Treasury  Department”  and  quick¬ 
ly  came  to  appreciate  the  problems  of 
reporting  on  a  complex  subject  without 
adequate  knowledge.  Kiplinger  says  this 
helped  instill  in  his  father  a  drive  “to 
make  reporting  more  informed.” 

After  broaching  his  idea  in  1963,  it  took 
three  years  and  considerable  effort  and 
flexibility  on  Willard  Kiplinger's  part  be¬ 
fore  he  saw  his  “institute”  come  into 
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•111  put  It  this  way,  Smitty.  You  don’t  follow 
orders  and  you  sure  aren’t  a  self-starter!” 
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Valuable  new  titles  to  add  to  your  library  from  the  collection 
of  books  about  newspapering — editing,  writing,  and  related 
subjects — available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


341—  BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 

YEAR,  1982  Edition,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks. 
More  than  300  cartoons  by  142  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  classified  in  more  than  two  dozen  subject 
categories  comparing  the  treatment  of  characters 
and  topics  by  the  nation  s  best.  160  pages,  paper¬ 
back,  indexed.  $8.95 

342 —  STUFFY:  The  Life  of  Newspaper  Pioneer 

Basil  “Stuffy”  Walters,  by  Ray  Moscowitz.  Written 
with  admiration  and  respect — heartwarming  for 
those  who  knew  this  innovative  editor — rewarding 
for  those  who  missed  that  great  opportunity.  A 
leader  in  the  fight  for  Freedom  of  Information  for 
many  years.  196  pages,  indexed.  $12.95 

343—  BEYOND  THE  FACTS:  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Feature  Writing  (Second  Edition),  by  Louis  Alex¬ 
ander.  Deals  with  newspaper  and  magazine  fea¬ 
ture  writing:  aimed  at  the  adult  writer  as  well  as 
beginner  and  student.  How  to  get  a  story,  conduct 
an  interview,  do  research  and  organize  material. 
320  pages,  indexed.  $16.95 

344 —  MASS  MEDIA  III:  An  Introduction  to  Mod¬ 

ern  Communication,  by  Ray  Eldon  Hiebert, 
Donald  F.  Unguraltand  Thomas  W.  Bohn.  Detailed 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  mass  media  from  print  to 
electronic  to  film  and  their  role  and  impact  on 
society  through  education,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  644  pages,  paperback,  indexed.  $16.95 


345— THE  WRITING  GAME:  A  Brography  of  Will 
Irwin,  by  Robert  W.  Hudson.  Portraying  an  early  20th 
century  journalist  known  as  a  crusading  reporter, 
freelancer,  editor,  war  correspondent,  official  biog¬ 
rapher  of  President  Hoover,  his  hatred  of  war  and 
crusade  for  the  international  cooperation  through 
the  League  of  Nations.  200  pages,  indexed,  illus¬ 
trated.  $14.75 


346— A  VICTORIAN  AUTHORITY:  The  Daily 
Press  in  Late  Nineteenth-Century  Canada,  by 
Paul  Rutherford.  Charting  the  growth  of  the  daily 
press,  describing  personalities  and  events  along 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  urban  publics  and 
mass  literacy.  Analyzed  the  ‘  mythologies  '  pur¬ 
veyed  by  the  popular  press  and  its  connections 
with  the  “establishment."  292  pages,  paperback, 
indexed.  $12.50 


347— TO  INFORM  OR  CONTROL:  The  New  Com¬ 
munications  Networks,  by  Oswald  H.  Ganley  and 
Gladys  D.  Ganley.  About  the  information  revolu¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  computers  and  microchips: 
describing  the  advent  of  new  largely  electronic 
communications  and  information  devices:  discus¬ 
ses  their  effects  on  domestic  industries  and  the 
role  of  U.S.  media  abroad.  250  pages,  indexed. 

$15.95 


348— DO-IT-YOURSELF  MARKETING  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  by  George  Edward  Breen.  A  practical 
guide  for  the  non-professional  to  solve  marketing 
problems.  Author  does  not  advocate  these  proce¬ 
dures  for  complicated  problems  requiring  large 
amounts  of  money  but  for  the  host  of  lesser  prob¬ 
lems  that  can  be  solved.  258  pages,  indexed,  illus¬ 
trated.  $24.95 


349— THE  BEST  OF  IMPACT,  by  Robert  L.  Baker. 
Forty-seven  "how-to"  ideas  and  inspirations  for 
editors,  writers,  journalism  teachers  and  public 
relations  people  grouped  into  10  major  categor¬ 
ies:  Planning.  The  Art  of  Editing.  Writing  &  Re- 
portorial.  Photography,  Layout.  Production,  Dis¬ 
tribution.  Promotion.  Evaluation  and  Allied  Media. 
150  pages,  paperback.  8x11.  $17.50 


350— COMMUNICATIONS  TOMORROW:  The 
Coming  of  the  Information  Society.  A  collection 
of  25  articles  on  cable  television,  videotape  recor¬ 
ders  and  other  topics  on  the  new  technology.  Au¬ 
thored  by  experts  in  communications,  explores 
the  development  of  the  media  room"  and  the 
office  of  the  future.  160  pages,  paperback.  8x11. 

$6.95 


351— FREELANCE  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT:  A 
Guide  to  Writing  &  Selling  Nonfiction  Articles,  by 
John  Boeschen.  Basic  information  for  the  aspiring 
professional  from  what  sells,  how  to  sell  it.  orga¬ 
nizing  headlines  and  copy,  tax  tips.  etc.  167  pages, 
paperback.  8x11.  $6.95 


352— EDITING  BY  DESIGN:  A  Guide  to  Effective 
Word-and-Picture  Communication  for  Editors 
and  Designers  (Second  Edition),  by  Jan  V.  White 
Deals  primarily  with  magazines  but  with  400  illus¬ 
trations  of  drawings,  photos,  graphs  and  layouts, 
contains  useful  material  for  all  editors.  264  pages, 
paperback.  8x11.  $24.95 


353— MASS  MEDIA  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS 
(Third  Edition),  by  William  E.  Francois.  Written  for 
journalism  students — a  textbook  of  laws  affecting 
media  and  how  they  work.  A  discussion  of  major 
cases  concerning  libel,  privacy,  free  press,  right  of 
access,  prior  restraint,  advertising,  pornography, 
etc.  752  pages,  indexed.  $28.95 


354— DICTIONARY  OF  PUBLISHING,  by  David  M. 
Brownstone  and  Irene  M.  Franck.  A  reference  to 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  generation  of  words  in 
printing,  journalism,  computers,  sales,  marketing, 
accounting,  library.  More  than  2.400  words  are 
defined.  302  pages.  $18.95 


Use  this 
coupon  to 
order  your 
books  by 
number. 

When  ordering  books  please  be  sure  to 
enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1 .50  per 
book  for  postage  and  handling.  Allow 
6-8  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  order. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 
575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I  ve  checked  below.  Full  payment 
enclosed,  plus  $1.50  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.  (Books  not  returnable.) 
New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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‘That  a  newspaper 
would  do  this 
deserves  front  page 

coverage.’ 


So  said  the  subject  of  a  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
news  story  who  received  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
an  evaluation. 

The  Post-Herald  is  one  of  several  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  which  send  clippings  of  selected  sto¬ 
ries  to  persons  mentioned  and  quoted,  along  with 
forms  asking  about  the  truthfulness,  completeness 
and  fairness  of  the  accounts.  The  Post-Herald  also 
prints  a  coupon  in  each  Monday’s  newspaper  soliciting 
comment. 

Most  respondents  say  the  stories  are  factual,  the 
headlines  correct  and  the  reporters  polite  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  When  a  completed  questionnaire  indicates 
otherwise,  the  Post-Herald  staff  reviews  the  problem 
and  corrects  it. 

The  questionnaire  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
newspaper’s  success  in  covering  Birmingham.  It  is  a 
way  of  showing  readers  that  the  Post-Herald  wants  to 
provide  the  best  possible  news  coverage. 

And  it’s  working.  _ 


The  Birmingham  Post-Heraid 

A  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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